























STAY ALIVE IN ’55! 





oT 
HO! THE 
PRESS! 


Wav: to get folks talking and thinking about highway safety? Then just 
hand them a copy of Highway Zoo. The Council's new 4-color booklet is a con- 
versation piece. Ideally suited for use in off-the-job accident prevention programs, 
it will give zip to your safety efforts. And it is one book you can use as a souvenir 
item at your Safety Award Banquet, safety conference, etc. Many firms will use 
them in 1955 as mailing pieces. It will fit your program to a "T." 


Prices: Single copy free; 2 to 9 copies, 10 cents each; 10 to 99, 7 cents; 100 to 
999, 5 cents; 1,000 to 4,999, 4 cents; lower prices in larger quantities. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue «¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 





NEW N.Y. LAW 
focuses attention on PERIODIC SAFETY INSPECTION of motor vehicles! 


All Public Officials 


Interested in Safety are Urged to 
Write for this 


SAFETY INSPECTION FACTS BOOK! 


* * * 




















Sent to you with the compliments of Bear Mfg. Co, 


With New York the latest to join the growing list of states 
with periodic safety inspection programs, the subject is 
receiving renewed interest throughout the United States. 
Public officials responsible for accident prevention, legislators 
and civic groups are seeking further information and renewing 
investigations of this vitally important activity, which has 
such a bearing on the welfare of America. 

To assist these groups, there has been recently published a 
compendium of information on the subject, entitled: 
“PERIODIC MOTOR VEHICLE INSPECTION 
Results . .. Methods Systems ... Costs. . . Advantages.” 
This book brings you the facts and figures . . . the up-to-date 
data needed to evaluate the merits of the publicly-operated 
and privately-operated safety test stations... it brings you 
case-history highlights of safety inspection programs in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Connecticut, South Carolina 
and Washington 

It contains no advertising just 24 pages of vital information 
to assist you in formulating a safety test program for your 
municipality and state. 

Bear Mfg. Co. offers you a copy of this book with its compli- 
ments. There is no cost or obligation of any kind. 

As the leading maker of safety testing and correction equip- 
ment, Bear Mfg. Co. has had 35 years of experience in making 
motor vehicles SAFER to drive. “Bear’’ Safety Service equip 
ment may be found in privately-owned, municipal or state- 
operated vehicle inspection stations from coast to coast. You 
are free to draw upon this vast experience for any assistance 
or information you may need in regard to motor vehicle 
inspection. 

For your complimentary copy of the Facts Book, please 
address request on your letterhead to: Bear Mfg. Co., Dept. 
P-19, Rock Island, Ill. 


“BEAR” SAFETY SERVICE 


a ) 
hq Safety for over 35 years! 


an 


the Sign of Highway 
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eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these mew 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 

Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. “Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 


? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 
health habits,” says Ned 


BLIND, Lioyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, former 
dom's most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 


shows that the ability to concentrate, in 
spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion, The con 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
oft a professional driver 


er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often 
enough, can become a disastrous habit 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who devel- 
oped a “‘slight habit that eventually 
proved tatal 


Day, long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab 
its and clean driving rec 
ords 





Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 


$20.00 for color. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
5 series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 

prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's actitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 


copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) [_] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 

NAMI ‘ TITLE 

Please Print 


COMPANY ADDRESS 


CITY nance 3 STATE 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


: VOLUME 47 NUMBER 1 JANUARY, 1955 
IKE the small 


4sized character 
on our cover, we 
wish for youa SAFE, 
prosperous and } IN THIS ISSUE: 
happy New Year. He 
represents all the en 
forcement officials in Our Most Neglected Highway Safety Device . oy 
America working |. C. Furnas 
for you and your One in a Million . « « « « « Norman Damon 
safety 24-hours-a News and Views ' 
day. And we're just What About S-D Day? 
reminding you to remember you can mak ' The S-D Day Story be ieee aes Sl ae 
his job easier if you give a little—are a bit One Way to Handle Repeaters . « « Karl Schulze 
more courteous and considerate whether driv ' Driver Vision? . . James R. Gregg, O.D. 
ing or walking. That's one way to make Sentence Them to the Emergency Ward 
sure—you'll stay alive in '55!; Wilse Robinson, Ir., M.D. 
Calling All Safety maiden Ayr Jobn 8, Bugas 
Correction. ee ae CE gs gs 2k: Se cae & ae eee 
The photo of General Curtis E. LeMay Highway High Jinks . Bill O'Malley and Carl Thomas 
SAC commander, receiving an award from Radio Control for Chicago Trafhe Lights 
Col. Will Tubbs (USAF Ret.), ground | Departments 
safety chief, United States Air Force, shown Green Cross News 19 Safety Films 
on Page 38 of PUBLIC SAFETY for November Loose Gravel 23-26 Safety Posters 
was in error. The picture caption should have ne ee ee = gy ate of 
read: ‘Third Straight Award of Honor for os eae rade Pr = oe 
the Strategic Air Command Readers of 
PuBLIC SAFETY will recall stories on the Frank Davin : Editor 


integrated accident prevention program ot } John Gwin ; Associate Editor 


Ralph Moses Art Director 
> Strateg ( ‘ cn 3 eared 7 
the Strategic Air Command which appeare H. W. Champlin ; Adverdielen Clomaues 


in our April and May issues. The presenta a 
tion of the NSC Award of Honor the 
Council’s highest award for the third 
straight time was the first such achievement 
by any major air command 


Publications 10 


J. Norval Burch, Editorial Director Council Publications 
a 
Pustic Savery Advisory Staff 
Franklin M. Kreml, vice president for traffic and transportation 
ur sinceres regrets or w error ane of the INattona Safety ouncil, and director of the Northwestern 
O t ts for tl 1 f the N | Safety ¢ 1, and d f the Nort 
heartiest congratulations for a remarkable University Traffic Institute; Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
: president; David M. Baldwin, director, Traffic Division; Paul H 
Coburn, director, Motor Transportation Division; and Paul Jones, 
director of public information—all of the National Safety Council 


accomplishment 


Interesting Signs Department 


' , he PUBLIC SAFETY is published monthly by the NATIONAL SAPETY 
One at an IIlinois railroad CrOSSINE Th } COUNCIL, 425 N bithigen Ave., Chica © 1, Illinois. Copyright 1954 
average time it takes a train to pass this by National Safety Council Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter at the Post Office in Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 4 
crossing 1s 14 se onds whether your car is 1879. Permission to reprint contents with the customary credit line is freely 
on it or not! given unless otherwise stated 
' The price for extra subscriptions to PUBLIC SAFETY is $4.00 per year (add 
On a Long Island highw ay Drive care } 50 cents for foreign charges except to Canada and Pan-American Union) 
me Prices on quantity lots will be quoted on request 
fully—don't insist on your rites 


On a Kansas City street corner lo NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCII 


avoid that run down feeling, cross the street " Chartered by the Congress of the United States 
, ‘ . Ned H. Dearborn, President 

carefully George C, Stewart, General Manager 

Home Office: 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

U J baled t rh teal, Western Office: 950 California St., San Francisco #, Calif 
ndersialement me year Fastern Office: 800 Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N. Y 
Ernest Christopher loms ste} ped from 

his car after a train knocked him and it 100 

yards down the tracks neer Ponty ool 

Wales, and exclaimed That was a neat 


thing! 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY DEVICE 


[% July 1953 a friend of mine drove 
through a red light. The other 
fellow couldn't dodge completely, so 
the right rear of his sedan got chewed 
up. Just didn’t see the light, said my 
friend, paying his fine like the good 
citizen he has always been. 

In May 1954 he ran another light 
and tangled with a truck. Fortunately 
the truck driver was unhurt and my 
friend got off with a skinned knee and 
a slight headache. This time he said 
maybe he had drowsed off for a split 
second 

My friend isn’t color-blind. He 
doesn't drink. In 40 years of previous 
driving he had had no serious trouble 
Although two such accidents so close 
together could be coincidence, there 
may be some connection between them 
roa the fact that he has recently 
reached his mid-sixties 

As our years increase, slowed-down 
reflexes and the possibility of sudden 
seizures creep up on many of us, Such 
things can be sensed in the terse 
summaries of accidents. Here is a 
handful from a recent compilation in 
Connecticut——most states could show 
close equivalents. None of these acci- 
dents involved drinking. All killed 
the driver. Each died before anybody 
could find out just what happened: 

‘Operator age 65—-Down steep hill, 
around curve, left the road. Believe 
operator may have suddenly become 


ill,’ 


“Operator age 61-—-Engineer blew 


By J. C. Furnas 


This article may not be reprinted without special permission 


his whistle as usual; when about 100 
feet north of crossing noticed car ap- 
proaching crossing, seemed to suddenly 
surge forward in front of train.” 

“Operator age 79—-Traveling on 
wrong side of road, crashed head-on 
with Car 2,” 

“Operator age 81—Car seen to 
waver to left, then veer to right and 
collide with tree. Believe operator be- 
came ill,” 


Families with that sort of possibility 
on their minds sometimes write to the 
state motor vehicles people, requesting 
a check-up for the aging driver. The 
bureau sometimes lets the driver as- 
sume that it was the insurance com- 
pany’s idea, Examiners find such family 
worries justified in about 98 per cent 
of cases, and regretfully revoke the 
driver's license. 

Such check-ups of elderly drivers 
and of others who don't belong in 
trafic should not depend on family 
undercover work. The driver's license 
sb agrwe one of the best highway- 
safety devices. It is also one of the 
worst neglected. Only within the last 
few years have certain states begun to 
show the nation how to make the most 
of this magnificent tool. The trick 
is to team up the driver's license with 
the calendar and require re-examina- 
tion at certain ages, or given intervals, 
or both 

In 1941 New Jersey started calling 
in for re-examination and possible li- 
cense-revocation every driver over 65 


who had a reportable accident. Ill- 
advised public protest had this Jersey 
program dropped after 1949, but it 
was an eye-opener while it lasted: 


Barely a third of almost 4,000 
elderly drivers thus called in and 
examined got by satisfactorily. A some- 
what larger group were allowed back 
on the road with a “‘condition’’—get 
better glasses, say, or stay below certain 
speeds, or skip night driving. But over 
200 either had eyes too far gone for 
correction or couldn’t pass reasonable 
driving tests, They appeared just as 


-happy on the left as on the right, or 


went halfway through lights and then 
slammed on the brakes in the inter- 
section, Seventy more flunked simple 
questions about signs and rules of the 
road. 

Some 200 didn’t even bother to 
appear, letting their licenses lapse 
automatically or mailing therm in with 
notes saying never mind, I'll stop 
driving. 

Three years of such re-examining of 
a small, well-chosen group took off 
Jersey highways at least 500 dangerous 
drivers and set needed conditions on 
1,500 more. I wish the program were 
still operating. I live in Jersey. But 
there was too much pressure from 
those saying: “Why pick on us old 
folks when we have a little bad luck? 
Better crack down on all these hell- 
raising young hot rods.”’ 


The results of New Jersey's experi- 
ment led William J. Dearden and 
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George E. Zeigler, of the New Jersey 
Motor Vehicle Division, to sketch a 
system of checking all drivers’ vision 
as they reach 40—the age when eyes 
start to change—then bringing them in 
again at 50 and every five years there- 
after for a complete medical exam, 
and eyes, and reflexes, and driving test, 
and quizzes on signs and rules of the 
road. 

Such a program would make just 
as much sense as Jersey's nationally 
famous system of state-performed 
safety inspection Of cars every six 
months. Why sweat so to keep tabs 
on the cars without bothering to check 
the drivers ? 

Incredible though it may seem, na 
tion-wide re-examination in some form 
would screen for the first time some 
25 million licensed drivers now using 
our highways without ever having had 
any qualifying examination whatso- 
ever. This is a colossal hangover from 
the fact that when most states inaugu- 
rated driver-licensing years ago, they 
ducked the chore of mass-examination 
by the “grandfather clause’’—licensed 
anybody of legal age then driving who 
took the trouble to apply and pay the 
stipulated fee. 

Eight smart states, led by Connecti- 
cut, now have “point systems’’—one 
point for certain minor violations, two 
points for certain kinds of accidents, 
etc.—that automatically identify drivers 
having unusual amounts of trouble 
with the law or other cars. Warning 
letters and friendly interviews try to 
reform them before worse happens. 
Piling up too many points means 
suspension or revocation of license 
Other states, though not formally 
counting points, call in drivers whose 
accumulating records make them look 
like incipient bad risks. 

But the best point systems can only 
spotlight drivers already in trouble 
A majority of drivers lack the sort of 
records that point systems screen for. 
And so far as this majority is con- 
cerned, license renewal means only an 
irksome exchange of an outdated bit 
of paper and a dollar or two for a 
new bit of paper good for a year or 
two. 

For the last eight years North Caro- 
lina has been showing how to change 
all that. Her system of “blanket re 
newal-re-examination” is the final big 
step in using the driver's license to 
protect motorists against themselves 
and one another. 

Every four years every Tarheel 
driver is summoned in to prove that 
he or she still deserves the privilege 
of operating a motor vehicle on the 
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highway. The state thus makes sure 
that drivers understand this is a privi 
lege and not a right—a legal fact of 
which too few are aware 

This program began in 1947 as an 
effort to clean up the state's backlog 
of a million or so “grandfather clause 
licensed drivers, A new law required 
a reorganized Department of Motor 
Vehicles to give all holders of drivers’ 
licenses adequate examination, and 
allowed four years for the job 

What North Carolina thus learned 
about the techniques and virtues of 
mass-screening resulted in regular re 
newal re-exams for everyone every 
four years, the test to be scheduled by 
birthdays to keep the load off any 
given month, 

Last year, more than 37,000 got re 
newals only on ‘‘conditions.’” Many 
will have been called back again for 
re-check within the year. Persons with 
progressive troubles, such as cataract, 
may be recalled every six months 

More than 29,000 of 
amined failed, largely through ignor 
ance of rules of the road and inability 
to interpret standard highway signs 
Three out of four eye-failures can 
qualify after a trip to the eye doctor 
and new glasses. The state considers 
it important to public health as well 
as safety that these re-exams annually 
alert thousands whose eyes have weak- 
ened in the four-year interval without 
their being aware of it. 

Each year the exams are slightly 
stiffened—-which means a slight steady 
rise in the average quality of Tarheel 
drivers, a few more obvious incompe- 
tents ruled off the road, a slightly 
higher awareness of things like speed 
zoning and hand signals, a little less 
of the dangerous fatigue that comes of 
driving with uncorrected faulty vision. 


those ex 


California, with 6,000,000 drivers 
(the largest driving population in ‘he 
nation), has long been shaping a re 
exam system close to North Carolina's 
Drivers not quite bad enough to dis 
qualify are given a half-term license 
rather than a regular four-year Cali 
fornia license. This means they must 
reappear for renewal re-exam in two 
years. It would be hard to find a 
better way to make a marginal per 
former watch his driving during those 
intervening two years 

Idaho started re-examining drivers 
in 1952, and the District of Columbia 
began last year. 

States worried about the cost of 
such a program may again look to 
North Carolina, where all driver's 
license fees go into a special fund to 
foot the bill for such activities. Else- 


where such moneys, often running into 
millions, are thrown into the state's 
general fund. But nobody but the 
Driver License Division can touch the 
Tarheel's $2 for a four-year license 
5O cents per year per driver—ear- 
marked to cover re-examinations, 
driver-improvement work and filing 
help ; 

And it does cover it—-partly because 
of savings from the four-year expira- 
tion system, which cuts out the siz- 
able clerical cost of issuing annual or 
biennial licenses the way 29 other 
states do 

Opponents of drivers’ re-examina 
tion programs agree with John C, Ker- 
rick, Manager of Oregon's Driver 
License Division, who contends that 
since most accident-repeaters “don't 
lack ability, they lack judgment,” re- 
newal re-exams, which do not screen 
well for judgment, would prove little. 
Others advocate improved examination 
of new drivers, and a careful check 
on chronic misbehavers turned up by 
point systems. The American Auto 
mobile Association officially agrees. 

This raises a vital question: To what 
should the supervision of a 

Bveet us from 


extent 
dangerous minority « 


keeping track of a not too reliable 


majority — meaning average drivers? 
In view of the healthy psychological 
effect of renewal re-exams on every- 
body, to leave this tool out of the 
highway-safety kit is like advising a 
boxer to tie up his left hand because 
his right is the one that hits harder 
Professor Amos E, Neyhart of Penn- 
sylvania State College's Institute of 
Public Safety considers renewal re 
exams essentially in the same class as 
point-systems and adequate examina- 
tion of new applicants. 

A tentative program, incorporating 
the best of the systems, would include 
these steps 

1. Stretch the driver's license peri 
od to four years, for savings in clerical 
overhead. 

2. Earmark all driver's license fees 
for use in driver-improvement and re 
examination 

3. Give every reapplying license 
holder “inside” tests. Let the examiner 
decide whether to give a drive-test and 
whether to bring him back again 
sooner than in four years 

4. Give stricter physical tests (re 
flexes and general condition in addi- 
tion to eye tests) after the age of 50 


The only thing wrong with this 
program 1s that, as of here and now, 
no state ia the Union is doing all of 
it Tue Enp 





ONE in a Million 


By Norman Damon, 
Vice President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


| APIDLY expanding use of the 


motor vehicle as an _ essential 
mode of everyday transportation has 
been accompanied over the years by 
growing official and public awareness 


of the traffic accident problem 


It has been estimated that our total 


motor vehicle registration this year 


will exceed 58 million, and that 70 
million drivers will pile up more than 
550 billion vehicle miles for the year 
The very size of the growing safety 
problem literally forces us to give it 


more attention 


This increasing interest and con 
cern have produced a lot of talk and 
reams Of copy on the subject, Most 
of the time the vloomy side of the 
picture is given prominence 
accident toll 
ction of public officials 


d point 
ing with alarm at the 
Much of the 
and organized public support forces 
has been predicated on the belief that 


bad driving is prevalent 


There is no denying that bad driv 
ing practices | roduce accidents. Every 
thing possible must be done through 
enforcement, engineering and educa 
tion to improv the performance of 


i 


the drivers who cause accidents through 


carelessness or willful disregard for 
the rights of others 
talked too 


much about owr driving sins and have 


But I believe we have 


just about ignored our virtues, So, | 
propose to take a different tack and 
point out what a really remarkable job 
American drivers are doing 

You may wonder how I chose th 
title of this articl It came trom an 
illustrative 


drivers are doing their 


wolated but example of 
just how well 
job, At the 

U. S. 1 and the 


Virginia more than 


southbound junction of 
Shirley Highway in 
’ million drivers 
omplete 1 the comply uted maneuver 


involved in this ““trathc mixing bow! 


with a total of only 41 accidents over 


1 34-month period Generally speak 
ing, that means that only one driver in 


1 million became involved in an acct 


lent of any kind 


Only those very new to the scene 
look completely on the dark side of 
the picture. Perhaps you have noticed 
that the convert to trafhic safety has 
two identifying characteristics. 


The first thing he starts talking 
about is how terrible the automobile 
toll is, with nearly 40,000 killed each 
year, 110,000 permanently injured, 
more than a million others temporarily 
incapacitated due to injuries, and an 
annual economik loss of more than 
four billion dollars 


And his second characteristic is a 
panacea, which if followed would cut 
fatalities at least in half in one year 


Now granting that our accident 
record is not good, I would like to 
take the viewpoint of a man who has 
been engaged in this safety work for 
some 17 years, The first thing that a 
person of long experience does is to 
take a long look 


When the automotive industry 
started its expanded highway safety 
program in 1935, trafhic accidents took 
15.9 lives for every 100 million ve- 
hicle miles of travel, Last year, the 
rate was cut to 7.1 and deaths totaled 
$8,300. This year we have the pros 
pect of reaching a new all-time low in 
death rate and a fatality total substan 
tially under that of last year. For ten 
months in a row, deaths were lower 
than for the corresponding months 
last year 


If in fact. as I believe, we do 
uwhieve the new low death rate. we 
will have accomplished in the short 
span of 19 years a reduction of nearly 
60 per cent in the trafhe fatality rate 
per mile of travel 


It is significant that the mileage 
death rate has been cut by more than 
half, while the number of vehicles in 
ise and annual travel mileage have 
more than doubled in the same period 
of tiurme 


This increase in vehicle population 
and use means not simply an arithmet 
ical increase im the chances for acci- 
dents, but a geometric increase, The 
number of accidents that do not hap 


pen is uncounted, but cannot fail to 
impress 


As Thomas H. MacDonald, for 
merly commissioner of Public Roads, 
said in his 1948 Beecroft Memorial 
Lecture, “The astronomical number 
of accidents that do not happen is 
terrifying.” 

Consider another fact—the average 
vehicular speed in the mid-twenties 
was 26 miles an hour. Last year, it 
averaged 52 mph. In other words, 
drivers performed so well that while 
they were doubling their average 
speed of travel, they cut the fatality 
rate by 60 per cent 


Look at it this way. If the 1935 
death rate had prevailed, our 1953 
fatality total would have been about 
86,000 instead of 38,300 

Then take a look at how drivers 
have kept pace with automotive devel 
opments from the old Model-T, 
through the manual gear shift, and 
into the age of automatic transmissions 
with all the refinements. They have 
adapted themselves to mechanical im 
provements in the vehicles 


Drivers have taken these things in 
stride 
selves to higher operating speeds in 


They have accustomed them 


keeping with the tempo of changing 
times, They have learned to cope with 
the increasing number of traffic con 
flicts and how to live with them. In 
other words, they have adapted them 
selves readily to changing road and 
trafic conditions 

And they have held accidents down 


An important factor in the change 
that has taken place in trafic over the 
years, is the 
trucks 
vehicles, some of them of tremendous 


ever-increasing use ol 
buses and other commercial 


size and load-carrying ability 


The increasing incidence of truck 
trafic has served to complicate prob 


lems of street and highway capacity 


and must be considered in any discus 
, 


sion of the accident problem 


In 1904 the ratio of trucks and 
buses to passenger automobiles was 
one to 78. In i940 it was one to 5.9 
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Of the expected total 1954 motor ve- 
hicle registration of more than 58 
million, nearly one-fourth will be 
truc ks and buses 


This indicates that a large share of 
responsibility for control of trafhic ac 
cidents must be accepted by those who 
operate commercial vehicles Fortu 
nately, operators of fleets large and 
small have accepted that responsibility 


That is why training programs for 
management, supervisory and mainte 
nance personnel have proved so popu 
lar among fleet people. The growth 
of driver selection and training pro 
grams in individual companies through- 
out the industry would not have been 
realized without acceptance of this re 
sponsibility for safety 


It is not by accident that the high 
class trained drivers of 
vehicles earn for themselves the title 
‘Gentlemen of the Highway.” All 
could benefit from the examples they 
set in trafti 


commercial 


There is ample evidence in the com 
mercial vehicle accident record that 
the fleet safety program pays off—both 
in business dollars saved and in publi 
welfare. The truck accident rate in 
1934 was 5.7 per 100,000 vehicle 
miles. In 1953 the accident rate was 
1.56, a reduction of more than 65 
per cent in 19 years 


Yes, we have made a lot of progress 
toward better control of the accident 
problem 

That is not to say, however, that 
the situation is good. One in every 
seven drivers is involved in an acci 
dent each year. Annually, about 46,000 
drivers are involved in fatal accidents 
another million and a half in non-fatal 
accidents, and some nine million in 
property-damage accidents 

How much further can we go in 
cutting down on accidents ? 


Here I will go out on a limb and 
predict that within the next 10 years 
we could reach what I call a minimum 
practicable rate of 3 fatalities per 100 
million vehicle miles. So far this year 
three states already are under that 
figure 

Expectation for this low death rate 
of three is based on these seven factors 

1. Improvement in Our Road 
System. If the President's $50 billion 
road program over the next 10 years, 
or any reasonable semblance of it, is 
put into effect, we can look for a shary 
decrease in accidents on our heaviest 
traffic routes 

The U.S. Burean of Public Roads ts 
working om comparative studies of 
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accident experience of various types 
of roads. Preliminary figures published 
in 1952 show rates ranging from 0 
to 5.7 fatalities per 100 million ve 
hicle miles for fully 
5.6 for roads with 


ontrolled access 
roads, from 0 to 2 
partial access control, and rates as high 
as 27.1 for roads without any access 
control 

A report from California recently 
showed that opening of the 10-mule 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Freeway along U.S 
Highway 101 reduced traffic accidents 
90 per cent 
way with separation of opposing and 


This is a divided high 


cross trafic and control of access 

I think it logical to say that if our 
Inter-State System of 
miles of 


nearly 10 O00 


major highways was built 





Rule of Three 


Three things to govern 
7 jue anda ? 
Three things to cultivate 


na 
’ na 


Three things to command 
justry and prompt 
Three things to despise 


] | 


Three things to wish for 
f is and tentment 


Three things to admire 


5ce j 











completely to the highest safety stand 


urds, we could save 5,000 to 6,000 
lives annually So | look upon road 
improvements over the next 10 years 
is a substantial contributing factor in 
reduction of accidents 

2. Universal High School Driver 
Education. High School driver edu 
cation, including both classroom ind 
practice driving instruction, cuts acc! 
dents 50 per cent for young driver 
This has been proven time and again 
by studies comparing uccident expe 
rience of those who have received the 
training with the record of untrained 
youths 

Currently, fewer than half of our 
20,000 high schools offer any kind of 
driver education, and only about 6,500 
of them ofter practice driving in com 
bination with classroom work 

If, in the next 10 irs, every high 
choo! wu the ountry LdOF ted the om 


plete driver education course, we could 


expect noticeable reduction in acct 


dents. Every year more than a million 
youngsters reach driving age. Injection 
of this number of trained drivers in 
the traffic stream could not help but 


have its effect 

3. Public Altitudes The 
impact on public opinion ot the W hite 
House 


is the one outstanding new thing that 


terrific 
Conterence on Highway Satety 
was added to our traftr picture last 
yeal Under the stimulus of this con 
ference and the follow up work of 
the President's Action Committee for 
Trathe Satety 
trait 


new life 


public support for the 
safety program has taken on 


With the slowly developing, but 
} public attitude 
unfavorable to the drinking driver 
reckless speede r, and others who flaunt 


constantly increasing 


the law. I think we can look forward 
to the day when such dangerous vio 
lations are reduced substantially 

1. Use of Scientific Devices. 1 
doubt that we have any real knowledge 
of the extent to which the use of alco 
holic beverages is a factor in accidents 
Just recently, the Maryland Post Mor 
tem Examiners Commission released 
figures indicating that 40 per cent of 
the automobile accident victims exam 


ined showed excessive use of alcohol 


I have great hopes for the day when 
we will have universal use of chemical 
tests for intoxication, and admissibility 
of findings as evidence in court. I am 
looking forward. too, to the time when 
every state makes full use of radar in 
providing court evidence of speed vIO 
lations 


5. Increased Enforcement by Po 
lice and Courts, Increasing improve 
ment in administration of trafhe court 
justice and the betterment of traff 
enforcement methods by trained police 
officers, provide the most immediately 
effective and long-term effective tools 
we have Over the next 10 years I 
foresee tremendous advances in both 
of these fields, with beneficial result 
We know that two in every three acct 
lent fatalities involve some violation 
of law lo the degree we are able to 
prevent these violations, we will re 
luce the accident fatality toll 


6. Driver Licensing Improvement, 
As we continue to improve and make 
more uniform our driver licensing pro 
edures, providing for better and 
tougher examinations by trained ex 
uminers, more thorough reporting of 
better accident 


onvictions by courts 


porting 


| augmented by the 


point 
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Arimeis view of Sat Prema of the tuwre. Aerial transit 


would move along boulevard, silently, with no interference 
to street traffic. Vehicles would be powered electrically 


Paul jones’ “Highway Zoo” pomt out that peupic dave been 
driving like animals for years, but res a new twist. 
“Plash,” a German shepherd, owned and trained by Ray Disher- 
oon, steers his master straight at Atlanta driving school. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


HILE reckless drivers and the traffic tangle are 
generally believed to be of modern vintage, the 
September 1954 issue of Highway Research Abstracts 
really digs back in history to 


recount some traffic head 


The Good 
Old Days 


aches of long ago. For ex 
ample; on July 4, 1852, a 
London newspaper carried 
the following report Yesterday, in consequence of the 
repeated accidents arising from the unnecessary speed at 
which light carts used by tradesmen are driven through the 
streets, the commissioners issued orders for the police to 
summon all future offenders before the magistrate or at 
once to take them into custody. In all cases the fine of 
10 shillings is to be strictly enforced.” 

The Observer, British Sunday newspaper-——way back in 
1803-—offered this comment on highway safety: ‘While 
so many improvements are in the making in our highways, 
it might not be amiss to adopt some plan of making them 
passable in safety. Between the carelessness of drivers and 
the too good lookout of robbers, the chances, at present, 
are considerable against one's getting securely to the end 
of a journey.” 


Times haven't changed too much, have they? 


HE public will support a ‘get tough’ traffic law 
enforcement drive if it carries sufficient advance warn 
ing—while a sudden, unanticipated program will meet 
with resentment, a feeling 

that ‘something is being put 

So said Ed 


ward R, Klamm, director of 


Gaining 
Public Support 


over on them 


accident prevention for All 
state Insurance Company, as he addressed judges, prose 
utors and other court officials meeting for the Eighth 
Annual Traffic Court Conference, held at the Northwestern 
University Trafic Institute. 

To devise a law enforcement program is not enough, 
Klamm concluded, “The aid of local safety organizations 
must be obtained, and their efforts guided by our judges 
and courts, in order to most effectively present our safety 
message to the public. Once public support is gained, a 
law enforcement program is headed for success 
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Twenty-six children were injured, five seriously, in freak 
school bus crash, near Columbus, Ohio. Driver lost control 
as he tried to keep musical instrument from steering wheel 


Headlights illuminate Chicago's Lake Shore Drive—‘world’s 
busiest thoroughfare”-—during rush hour. Photo, taken from 
North Ave. overpass, catches northbound stream of traffic. 


General Lucius D. Clay (left), views model of “Traffic City,” 
buile by Automotive Safety Foundation to stimulate interest 
in President's National Highway Program, as Arthur O. Dietz, 
ASF treasurer, looks on. Model will soon go on nationwide tour. 
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M4 of the “all-new, longer, lower, wider cars for 
1955 have created problems for haulaway trucking 
outfits, says Richard E. Beiser, general manager of the 
National Automobile Trans 
porters Association Beiser 
New Cars— 


was quoted by Leo Donovan, 
New Problems 


Detroit Free Pres 
tive writer, in his 
of Wheels” column for Sunday. November 28 


automo 


W orld 


> 


One auto hauler had to convert more than 250 trailers 
to new model requirements by cutting the trailers in halt 
and adding two feet in the middle of the unit,” Beiser 
explained 

Adding to the hauler’s cost was the fact that the addi 
tional two feet on each trailer brought the overall length 
of the tractor-trailer combination to more than the 45-foot 
length limit allowed by most states 

This meant that the conventional, or standard, tractor, 


had to be replaced by shorter cab-over-engine tractors 


Further headaches were caused by a temporary shortage 


of cab-over-engine trailers of the make required by the 
hauler 

With an estimated 20,000 single and double-deck 
trailers and tractors in the auto transport industry—de 
livering close to 70 per cent of all U. S. cars and light 
trucks from factories to dealers—-this could become a king 


size headache for haulaway truckers 


HEN Hurricane 


and its suburbs, it left more than 100 dead, caused 


Hazel’’ roared through Toronto 


yroperty damage estimated in the tens of millions of 
prof g 
dollars. While the death toll 


was appalling, hundreds of 
Helicopters Aid 


Toronto citizens are alive to 
Hurricane Victims 


day who can tell how they 
were snatched from watery 
graves by the whirling blades of helicopters 
The ‘copters, operated for the most part by the Ontario 
Hydro Commission, the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, Kenting Air Service at Oshawa, and the Royal 
Canadian Navy, flew countless mercy Missions in the wake 
of the “Witch-Hazel 


for emergency crews on the ground, and rescue workers 


In addition, the y acted as eyes 


in small boats who braved the swollen Humber River 
An elderly couple, Mr. and Mrs Joseph Ward, clung 

to the roof of their suburban home as it plunged down 

the raging fiver faster than wouid-be rescuers could race 

along shore beside it. All hope appeared lost 

Then out of the murky sky flew a Bell helicopter, owned 

Within minutes the Wards 


were safe on shore and certain tragedy averted 


by the Hydro Commission 


An aside on modern living——adroit flying was necessary 
to maneuver the ‘copter among the tangled TV aerials to 
reach them He END 





What About 8-D Day? 


(An Editorial) 


DAY has come and gone to 

S.][) the accompaniment of one of 
the greatest publicity programs safety has 
ever known 

Was it all worthwhile? Was anything 
actually accomplished ? 

Let's look at the figures 

On the comparable day in 1953 
Wednesday, December 16 a survey 
made by the President's Action Committee 
for Traffic Safety showed that 60 trafhic 
deaths had occurred, On S-D Day there 
were Sl traffic deaths—a reduction of 
nine deaths from the year before. 

Were these nine lives worth all the 
trouble and shouting ? 

They were if one of them happened to 
be yours—or that of some one you love! 

And the S-D Day bonus went far be 
yond those nine lives. It benefited several 
hundred people who would have been 
injured in trafic accidents on S-D Day 
had the toll been normal instead of below 
normal 

And think what the lowered $-D Day 
toll meant to the thousands of drivers 
who were spared dented fenders or worse 
from minor accidents that might have 


happened that day but didn’t! 


And if the nine lives saved still seem 
pathetically few in terms of the big 
build-up, just extend that 17.5 per cent 
saving to the entire year of 1954. 

If the reduction effected on S-D Day 
could have prevailed every day of 1954, 
more than 6,000 lives would have been 
saved! 

And S-D Day did much more than save 
lives and prevent injuries and accidents 
on that one day alone. It focused public 
attention on the traffic accident problem 


and the need for solving that problem to 


a degree that few people had believed 


possible. Headline after headline, broad 
cast after broadcast, TV show after TV 
show, outdoor advertising panels, lapel 
buttons and cards, banners, posters—every 
conceivable medium of public information 
contributed unrestrainedly to making the 
day a success. 

If advertising and publicity and public 
education are of any value at all—and 
S-D Day will 


have a carry-over that will prevent acci- 


does anyone doubt it? 


dents and save lives and limbs for a long 
time to come. 

What about $-D Day? In our con- 
sidered judgment, it was tremendously 


worthwhile! THE END 
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The 8-D Day Story 


ERE’S the final box score on S-D Day 
Wednesday, December 16, 1953: 60 killed, 1,807 
injured, 4,907 accidents. 
S-D Day, Wednesday, December 15, 1954: 51 killed, 
966 injured, 3,935 accidents 


Behind these figures lies one of the greatest impacts 
on the public consciousness in the history of traffic safety 


One thing is certain—there were few, if any, people 
in the United States who didn’t know that S-D Day was 
going to be observed on Wednesday, December, 15, and 
that every man, woman and child throughout America 
was expected to play his or her part in making the day a 
Success 

This public service of media—-the press, radio ind TV 
was acknowledged by President Eisenhower at his press 
conference following S-D Day, when he complimented 
them on “‘a job well done.” 


The President's interest in the success of $-D Day was 
evidenced by the fact that he spoke three times to the 
Nation, asking for support in stemming the trafhe toll 
His first talk was on November 16 and radio and TV re 
corded it for 3-minute and 45-second spots 


On December 8, he led off his press conference with an 
appeal for public support that carried suc! a tone of urgency 
that it prompted Arthur Edson of Associated Press to do a 
feature on it. 

And on the eve of S-D Day-—-December 14—the Presi 
dent called on the Nation to re spond by walking and 
driving cautiously. And the press, radio and TV flashed 
the plea to every section of the land 

America heard him—and responded. Here are local 
activities, selected at random! 

Chicago, Ill.—-S-D Day was fatality fre And 
stepped up enforcement, public information backing and 
support by civic agencies was credited with slashing the 
number of accidents from 411 on the same day in 1953 
to 159 on S-D Day, persons injured in traffic accidents 
from 64 to 40, and property damage accidents lowered 
from 364 to 125—a remarkable achievement for a city 
of more than 31/, million 

Los Angeles, Calif.—The City and County of Los 
Angeles—a place where once angels feared to tread 
closed the books on S-D Day with this entry: “No Traffy 
Fatalities during the 24-hour period !"’ 
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Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, National Safety Council reported to the Presi 
dent's Action Committee for Traffic Safety that civic and 
public agencies in the area marked the success of the S-D 
Day program with a rally January 
contributed to this remarkable record 

Ashland, Ky., was a sort of test tube for the S-D 
Day effort. Mayor Aronberg and John C. Wilson, safety 
oordinator, beat the drums for all-out civic effort. Judge 


honoring those who 


Imes set up his trafhe court in an arcade off the main 
square and police paraded hourly to warn pedestrians and 
motorists to head the S-D Day warnings. At day's end 
Ashland was death and injury free, had racked up om 


LL 


i-car collision with a total property damage of $175 

And Ashland’s mayor was offering Certificates of Com 
mendation to any city of 20,000 or over to beat their re 
ord, had gone before the Board of City Commissioners and 
gotten their pledges for the establishment of a permanent 
safety council Satety had moved into Ashland to stay ! 

Barberton, Ohio—Neither rain nor snow nor fog nor 
slippery streets could prevent Barberton folk from chalk 
No Accidents! 


Carson wrote President Eisenhower 


ing up a perfect day 

Mayor Robert I 
about his citys r ord, lauded the cooweration of the 56 
factories that form the industrial backbone of this city of 
30,000 in the Akron hinterland 

St. Joseph, Mo.— Mayor Stanley I. Dale and Walter 
D. Ladd, manager of the St Joseph Safety Council, ar 
ranged for a competition between St Joseph and thre 
other cities——-Springfield, Mo., Topeka, Kans., and Lincoln 
Neb.—over a period of five days—-December 13 through 1 

Chey set up a scoring system: 1,000 points for a fatal 
iccident; 100 points for an injury accident; and 10 points 
for a property damage accident of $25 or more. Each city 
kicked in $25 to buy a trophy for the winner 

St. Joseph won the trophy, with 70 points, Springfield 
was second with 180 Topeka third with 310; and Lincoln 
fourth with 760 

Ogden, Utah—The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
ind the Baker-Merrill Post No. 9, American Legion 
teamed up to enlist public support for traffic safety in 
Ogden and Weber County. One accident was recorded 
up to dusk. But then a blizzard swirled out of the north 
west at day ; end to foul up Ogden : > D Day effort, as 
four accidents sent the day § total to five 
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One Way 

to 
Handle 

Repeaters 


By Karl Schulze 


| itoomeed motor vehicle fleet has a 
repeater problem. Its extent will 
depend on the rs og the type of 
operation, etc, And it may involve 
a small or a large percentage of 
drivers, The repeater will always be 
of concern to the company. But the 
greater the problem, the more press- 
ing the need for remedy 


One thing is certain. The better 
a fleet's record becomes, the more 
important the problem, For in finding 
solutions to the problem posed by 
the accident-repeater the company 
will find its greatest opportunity for 
making large-scale reductions in fre 
quency rates, Ard — inevitably, we 
will find the repeaters to be those who 
have failed to respond to the com 
pany's general educational effort, and 
who will need the most individual 
attention 


Who Are Repeaters? 


Technically, when a driver has his 
second accident, he is a repeater. (For 
the purpose of this article, an accident 
is meant to imply one for which the 
driver was responsible, or which he 
should have avoided by good driving 
practices, See the NSC definition 
of “preventable’’ accidents.) However, 


The author is Marketing Safety Enginecs 
Standard Oil Company of California, San Fran 
cisco He is «a member-at-large of the NSC 
Commercial Vehicle Section Executive Committee 
He is Chairman of the Northern California Io 
dustrial Safety Society, and Chairman, Pacifx 
Coast Division, Petroleum Section, Nationa! 
Safety Council 


‘ sie) eh 
TANDARD Dit COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Standard Oil supervisors make a point of giving their drivers a last 
minute word of caution before each trip, as this supervisor is doing. 


the time element has to enter into 
a practical definition. A driver who 
has his second accident 15 or 20 years 
after the first can hardly be called a 
repeater 

Many organizations use a 12-month 
period as a basis, repeaters being 
those involved in a second accident 
within any 12-month period. The 
basis used by any fleet should be flex- 
ible, the time period becoming longer 
as the record of the fleet improves. 
(Mileage may be used as a basis if 
good individual mileage records are 
available.) If a fleet improves to the 
point where its average drivers have 
one accident every 3 years, then that 
fleet may want to class any drivers 
who have a second accident within 3 
years as repeaters, and consider them 
as deserving of attention according to 
the procedure described in this article. 


Who Is the Average Driver 
of a Fleet? 


How do you go about determining 
an average driver? Let's assume the 
following to be facts regarding a 
fleet or see how its average driver 
can be developed. 

1. Number of accidents in one year 

163 
Number of miles driven in one year 
21,600,000 
Frequency rate of fleet-—0.75 acci 
dents per 100,000 miles 
Miles driven per accident—133,333 
Number of drivers in fleet—300 


If we take the number of drivers 
and divide it into the miles driven, we 
find the drivers in this fleet average 
72,000 miles per year. This amounts 
to 300 miles per day, which some 
over-the-road fleet drivers might do. 


On the surface, it appears the aver 
age driver in this fleet goes (133,333 
divided by 72,000) 1.85 years per 
accident. However, this does not take 
into account the repeaters, who are 
not average drivers. Let us say that 
in this fleet 30 drivers (or 10 per 
cent) had more than one accident in 
the year. Let us also assume that they 
had a total of 80 accidents (some 
more than 2). We now find that 90 

*¢ cent of the drivers in this fleet 
bad only (163 minus 80) 83 acci 
dents. We can now figure frequency, 
etc. rates for the average drivers in 
this fleet. They went 90 per cent of 
the mileage—19,440,000 miles—and 
had 83 accidents. Their frequency 
rate is .43 (they went 234,216 miles 
per accident) and they have one 
accident every 3.25 years. An actual 
investigation of a particular fleet 
should cover all the pace involved 
in more than one accident in a period 
closer to that of the average driver 
as determined here. On this basis, a 
truer picture of the average driver 


will be developed. 


Having developed an outline of 
your fleet's average driver, you have a 
standard for comparison with the per- 
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formance of all the drivers in the 
fleet. Thus, drivers having accidents 
more often than every 3.25 years 
are substandard and should be con 
sidered to be repeaters requiring at- 
tention. As the record of the fleet 
improves, the average miles per acci- 
dent will improve, and better per- 
formance will be required 


Can You Correct Repeaters? 


You will note that nearly half the 
accidents involved repeaters. As men- 
tioned earlier, the percentage will vary 
widely, but most faa may find their 
problem quite substantial in the 30 to 
50 per cent area. Obviously, no fleet 
should ignore a problem of this size 
The question then arises, what can 
be done about it? A solution to this 
may be to bring in the driver and 
(1) prove to him that his performance 
is below average; (2) project what 
his performance in the future will be 
if he does not improve; (3) try to 
determine why his performance is 
substandard; (4) let him develop a 
goal for himself in the future; and 
(5) suggest what should be done if 
he fails to reach it 


It is intended that these steps be 
taken in several meetings with the 
driver. The first two steps would be 
taken in the first meeting. Step 3 
will involve some preliminary man 
agement study, and discussion in the 
first meeting with the driver. A se 
ond meeting would be a week or two 
later, with the driver bringing in his 
written reply to the questions de 
veloped in items 4 and 5, His replies 
would be reviewed and an agreement 


Supervisor discusses performance record with driver, 
data from safety engineer. 
of any drop in performance and work out possible solution. his 
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Every effort is made to find cause 


reached regarding the steps to be 
taken if he reaches his goal, or if he 
fails to reach it. 

The third meeting would be at the 
end of the period set up in items 4 
and 5 (or sooner if he is involved in 
an accident). It is evident, of course 
that in most cases the man will have 
to suggest that he either improve; or 
if he fails, that he be transferred to 
other “non-hazardous” work, or re 
sign, these being the only practical 
steps open to Management 

Let us take an example to illustrat 
the steps listed above. To illustrate 
point 1, we will take a driver in the 
fleet mentioned above 
years old, has been with the company 
six years, and has been involved in 
8 preventable accidents 
average of 72,000 miles per year, he 
has driven 432,000 miles. His fre 
quency rate is 1.85 against the Com 
pany rate of 0.75, and the “average 
driver's” rate in his company of 0.43 
He has every 54,000 
miles against the company's average 
of 133,333, and the ‘‘average driver's 
234,216. He has one accident every 
0.75 years (9 months) against the 
‘average driver's” 3.25. Isn't this 
conclusive proof that his performance 
is poor 4 


who is 35 


Using the 


one act ide nt 


To project his future (point 2) ts 
simple and very, very impressive. If 
he is 35 years old, he has 30 years 
to go to ‘normal retirement.’ During 
these 30 years, if no improvement 1s 
made, he is going to be involved in 
10 more accidents. The 40 is ob 
tained by dividing the years to go to 


retirement, 30, by the period of time 


using 
supery sor 
accidents, and 


per accident in years, in this case .75 
or it may be obtained by using simple 
proportion 

Future no. of 
No. of 


accidents accidents 


Yrs. of driving Yrs. to go to 
Retirement 
Obviously, having 40 more accidents 
will not be good; for some of them 
are bound to be serious, for him, his 
family, the public in general, his fel 
and the 


low employees company 


Is anything more needed to show 
the necessity for improvement ’ There 
still more im 


showing can be 


shouldn't be, but a 
pressive made by 
developing the cost of his accidents 
to the 


cost $1 


company. If his 8 accidents 
500 actual out-of pocket ex 
pense for repairs, etc. (a reasonable 
then the total 
about 5 times this, of 


this 


amount ) cost to the 


company was 
$7.500. On basis, his 40 


8 


accl 


dents in the future will cost 
$00.00 
10 
or $47,500 


2 


Item 3—trying to determine why 
his performance is substandard—1s 
difficult, 


tant, and time consuming. Much work 


~ course most very impor 
has been done on the subject of why 
repeaters repeat, their characteristics 
Some 


such as 


etc., but without great success 


times some physical factor 
Factors 


poor eyesight, 1s responsible 
and 


this can be determined 


Sometimes a study of the 


To Page . 


such as 
corrected 


Author (facing camera) reviews driver's record with man’s 
outlining 


cost of 
record 


driver's 
cost of 


past performance, 


future continued sub-par 





Driver 
ision? 


By James R. Gregg, O.D. 


kK VERYONE agrees that good vision 
4 isa’ 
eration. But, what kind of eyesight 
and how much vision is actually nec 
essary ¢ 

Careful laboratory and statistical 
studies have failed to show a consist 
ently provable relationship between 
visual skills and accident records, Why 
is this true if the importance of vision 
is so self-evident ? 


must’ tor motor vehicle op 


Driver licensing bureaus are facec 
with critical problems concerning vis 
ual requirements for driving. They 
must determine which vision tests will 
yield the most pertinent information, 
and then perhaps even more difficult, 
standards for “‘pass’’ and “fail” must 
be established. However, with cautious 
consideration, a start can be made in 
solving these troublesome questions 


“Vision” is a highly complex proc 
ess, not reducible to a simple expres 
sion which can represent its total per 
formance. It is highly psychological, 
and somewhat capricious, in nature 
It is measured almost entirely by sub- 
jective means, thus cannot be evalu 
ated in precise physical terms 


A complete analysis of a person's 
vision usually consists of 21 tests, not 
counting tests for acuity, color vision, 
depth, or visual fields. With few ex- 
ceptions, it is impossible to look at 
one finding and make an accurate pre 


Address prepared fur delivery at the annual 
conference of AAMVA,. in Los Angeles, Calif 
De. Grewe is Director of Education, California 
Optometric Assn Immediate Past President, Los 
Angeles County Optometric Asan und Associate 
Professor of Optometry, Los Angeles College of 
Optometry 


Haplascope (above) tests binocular fusion of driver's license applicant. 
Continued research is needed to solve national problem of driver vision. 


diction about total visual performance. 
A series of tests, weighted and evalu. 
ated, are basic to the solution of any 
visual problem. It has been difhcult to 
pick out one single test and prove high 
correlation with anything school 
work, job performance, driving a car. 


Good vision embraces many aspects 
Before any person is denied a driver's 
license because he fails one visual skill 
test, that finding must be viewed in 
the light of many other factors, One 
part of visual performance must be 
compared with others. Certain very 
low findings by themselves might be 
sufficient for rejection, combinations 
of moderately low ones might be rea 
son for ‘failure’ in other cases. What 
then are the visual factors for driving, 
and what is the importance of each? 


Visual Acuity 

The ability to see clearly is obvi- 
ously a ‘must’ in vehicle operation. 
The usual five-inch letter of a traffic 
sign can be read by a person with 
20/40 vision at a distance of 113 feet. 
If a driver with 20/40 vision were 
traveling at 40 mph, he would be 52 
feet beyond the sign before he could 
stop. A driver with 20/50 vision 
must be 90 feet from the sign before 
he can read it. At 60 mph, under the 
best road conditions, he would be 227 
feet past the sign before he could 
stop 


Acuity, the most important single 
skill the eyes possess, has been shown 
to have some relationship with ac- 
cident records, though not the high 
correlation which might be expected. 


Low acuity is common, and, fortu- 
nately, it is easy to test-—20/40 vision 
seems to be the desirable screening 
point. This does not mean everyone 
with worse than 20/40 should not 
be allowed to drive. It means that if 
vision has dropped to 20/40, that 
person should find out just what is 
wrong 


Field of View 


The ability to see on each side of 
a point fixated, or looked at, is essen- 
tial in driving. “Tunnel vision” is 
popularly known, but very rare. Se- 
riously reduced field loss has not been 
shown statistically to be a positive fac 
tor in accident records. Yet, statistics 
are not necessary to determine whether 
or not a person with 10 degree fields 
is safe on the highway. 

A reasonable screening point would 
be 75 degrees on each side of the 
fixation point with both eyes open. If 
the person does not have a field of 
view of this extent, the reason should 
be determined—the cause might be 
serious pathology. The individual 
should be told about his condition, 
advised what it means and what to do 
about it. He may become a perfectly 
safe driver if he compensates for his 
restricted view—as, for example, the 
one-eyed driver must. 


Depth Perception 
This visual skill is the most mis 
understood of all those applied to 
driving. The driver who can neither 
judge how far away the approaching 
Car is, Nor estimate its speed, is in for 
an accident. Yet, it is impossible to 
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measure this skill accurately. The usual 
tests made with stereoscopes, and va 
rious two-eyed devices, measure only 
one factor in depth perception—stere 
opsis. These tests emphasize, way out 
of proportion, this one element, which 
actually is only of appreciable value 
in close seeing, say from the front of 
the car to the eyes. 


There are at least a dozen other 
factors in perceiving depth. These ad- 
ditional space clues are available to a 
person with one eye as well as two 
Measuring depth perception takes time 
and yields questionable values. In- 
dividuals who fail the depth percep 
tion test usually have other abnormal 
findings, and they would be referred 
accordingly for visual care. Besides, 
if a driver failed only the depth per- 
ception test, it still remains to be 
proven he should be kept off the road 
for that reason alone—the test itself 
is not conclusive enough to justify 
such action. 


If general visual function is normal, 
depth perception will be good. It is 
so dependent upon the overall per 
formance of the visual mechanism that 
even faulty depth judgment, with a 
possible rare exception, can only be 
corrected by getting at the basic cause 
As it stands today, tests for depth 
perception, as such, are not practical, 
nor valuable, in determining a per 
son’s visual fitness to drive 


Color Vision 
Only a fraction of 1 per cent of all 
drivers with defective color vision can 
not tell the red from the green traffi 
light —-these could be truly called 
“color-blind.” About 8 per cent of 


Patients eyes are examined for possible 
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pathology 
whose driving vision is less than 20/40 should find out what 
is wrong. Studies show acuity has bearing on driving ability 


the population has some degree of de- 
fective color vision, but not serious 
enough to interfere with driving under 
normal conditions 
degrees of abnormal 
meaning ‘weak 
some colors, but nonetheless the per 


There are various 
color vision, 
color response’ to 
son ‘‘sees”’ all colors 

The color deficient driver may per 
ceive red as a faded green—but it is 
always the same “green” and he learns 
to judge it correctly, he knows what it 
means. Nationwide standardization of 
traffic light positions of red and green, 
prominent use of the 
words ‘‘stop”’ and ‘ ZO will he Ip those 


along with 


few individuals, 

A quick test for red-green color 
vision can be included in the acuity 
test, and this should be a part of every 
license examination 
sults of color vision tests do not bear 


However, the re 


on any other vision tests, if 18s an en 
tirely independent function 


Night Vision 
Glare recovery and resistance is ne 
essary for night driving, but there is 
no conclusive evidence that it is a 
major factor in accident liability. This 
function depends upon a chemical a 
tion in the retina. In a few cases this 
becomes slow, but not if health and 
diet are normal. True night blindness 
is very rare. This important factor is 
totaliy impractical for routine testing 
because it takes too long to measure. 
For special types of driving, bus op 
erators for example, this test might he 
used 
Fusion Test 
In this category are a number of 


tests which measure the coordination 


Anybody 


Subjects peripheral 
point fixated, or looked at) is tested on perimeter [above) 
Finding of restricted 


or ‘working together” ability, of the 
two eyes. Too often overlooked, here 
is a diagnostic clue to what might be 
called a 
Just as the eyes must 


other abilities, they must be able to 


proneness to visual fatigue 
have certain 
maintain effective together, 
under difhcult conditions for prolonged 
periods of time 


seeing 


Sleepiness and fatigue can be pro 
duced by eyes which strain to see 
and they may be the eyes which easily 
pass the other tests with 20/20 
vision, Much more common than tun 
nel vision or faulty color vision ts a 
muscle imbalance which can produce 
double vision, ot eyestrain aad fatigue 
Here is a real threat to safe driving 
slowness of visual reaction and low 
ered attention span 


related 
muscle imbalance or phoria tests, can 
be done quickly and accurately. With 
standards, many 


Tests of fusion, and the 


sensible screening 
drivers susceptible to visual fatigue 
would be detected by three simple 
fusion and “muscle” tests, Every driver 
should have the most efficient visual 
mechanism possible. It is just as 
imperative to be certain the eyes can 
maintain accuracy and efficiency, as it 
is to determine if sharp vision is pres 
ent under clinical conditions 


What then about screening or re 
ferral standards, and the point of re 
jection at which a person should be 
No matter 
where the line is drawn some appli 
cants will fail 
ways in which this problem can_ be 
approached 


denied a driver's license? 


There are reasonable 


Turn Page 


vision (ability to see on each side of 


field of view should be followed up 





Rejection standards, even for visual 
acuity, should be bascd upon a vari- 
able scale—depending upon all the 
other visual skills, as bad rson 
ality factors, compensations | the 
lowered vision, and the type of driv- 
ing which will be done. This would 
involve a well-defined method of 
evaluation, done by highly trained per- 
sonnel, and y ont fw based upon con- 
tinual study of all the visual factors 
in driving, and adjusted to meet in 
creasing knowledge 

Some people with 20/100 vision are 
safer drivers than others with 20/20 
Rejection standards should be quite 
liberal—based en a complete study 
of the individual case, while screening 
for referral should be rather strict 
One point is of great importance, and 
may account for the ane of ple 
with poor vision who are good drivers 
Once the person learns he has a visual 
defect, and knows what it is, he can 
learn to do a great deal to compensate 
for it. Herein lies one of the great 
services motor vehicle licensing bu 
reaus can do for the driver-—find, and 
get him to do something about, a 
defect, visual or otherwise 

Uniform standards for examining 
should first be adopted. Testing error 
can be andiedte reduced by use 
of mechanical equipment for most of 
the necessary tests, These instruments 
are available and can be adapted for 
testing large numbers of applicants 
Standard tests would provide much 
useful and comparable information for 
statistical study 

A minimum number of tests, as 
well as the basis for screening and re 
ferral, should be determined by agree 
ment of joint committees of driver li- 
censing Organizations and professional 
vision specialists through their motor 
ists’ vision committees. Each state then 
should adopt these tests as rwpidly as 
possible time and finances permit 
ting. Proper balance of professional 
knowledge and the practical applica 
tion of testing in the conditions of 
the particular state, according to its 
rules and regulations, should deter 
mine the procedure in each case. 


On the basis of vision, no person 
should be denied the privilege of driv 
ing, unless it is absolutely certain that 
his eyesight is, or would be, a real 
handicap on the highway. On the 
other hand, no person should be per 
mitted to endanger the life and prop 
erty of another if it is known that f. 
does not possess the precise and effici 
ent vision necessary to meet the de 
mands of modern motor vehicle oper- 
ation THe ENp 


Sentence Them to 


the Emergency Ward 


By G. Wilse Robinson, Jr., M.D. 


ATE in August I spent an hour 
and one-half one morning in the 
Emergency Ward at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center. I had been 
called there shortly after sunup be- 
cause a very dear friend, a fellow 
physician, had been involved in a 
head-on collision on Highway 50 be- 
tween Olathe and Kansas City. And 
like so many other people when a 
call of this kind comes in, I kept the 
nurse from her more important duties 
by asking silly questions like: “How 
did it happen, and where?” as if 
she had a complete accident report in 
front of her. She was very patient, 
probably from long experience with 
such calls. 

When I walked into the emergency 
room I found two men—rather young 
men—fighting for their lives. One 
had a ruptured pleura and a pneumo- 
thorax as well as assorted cuts and 
abrasions. He won. The other man 
was horribly crushed, and he lost his 
fight. There was literally nothing to 
fight with. 

As I watched one life waxing and 
another waning, | wondered, as thou- 
sands and millions of fellow Ameri- 
cans wonder: “How long?” “How 
long will Americans continue this 
senseless ‘murder on the highways’ ?” 
There is nothing original in my 
thoughts, or in the words as I have 
set them down. 

I wondered further why a man- 
an otherwise probably stable man— 
who, if he is a workman, probably 
follows every safety precaution in his 
plant or shop, will place himself in a 
position where a lapse of an almost 
unmeasurable fraction of a second 
will wipe out his life. In this case 
three died because some lapse oc- 
curred, One was dead at the accident, 
and two died in the Emergency Room 
in spite of all the help medical sci- 
ence could offer. 


At 70 miles per hour there is no 


Dr. Robinson is Editor of the Weekly Bal 
leten of the Jackson County Medical Society, 
Kensas City, Mo. This article is reprinted 
with thew pesmsnen 


time for thought—no room to maneu- 
ver. At 90—even less. Yet otherwise 
sane men and women will place in 
jeopardy their lives, the lives of their 
families and everything else they hold 
dear by treating a powerful modern 
transportation tool as if it were a 
plaything and a toy with which to 
show off. 

I wonder how many of these fast 
drivers have ever spent a day or a 
week in an emergency room in a 
hospital? And I wonder if it would 
do any good if reckless drivers were 
sentenced to such an emergency room 
instead of jail? Our safety councils 
and police have done a wonderful job 
in publicizing these horrible trage 
dies, but pictures and stories are so 
inadequate compared to the sight and 
smell of death itself. I wonder what 
the beautiful young thing who urges 
her date: “Faster, faster, don’t be 
chicken!" would do in the future if 
she would see a few mutilated, torn 
hodies who were D.O.A.? Their dates 
might not be so anxious to show off 
if they had stood there for a half 
hour, watching and hearing death in 
action. 

I wonder what would happen if 
every ‘teen-ager, before he got the 
keys to the family car the first time, 
had to spend a week or two in an 
emergency room? Some of them 
might be so badly scared they would 
never get in a car again. And maybe 
the rest would store up sounds, sight, 
and smells that they would never for- 
get 

Doctors, if your son or daughter 
has shown a reckless streak with the 
family car, have your hospital call 
you the next time there is a mass acci- 
dent and they receive the victims. 
Load the youngster in the car, take 
him or her tw the emergency room, 
put him or her in a chair with arms 
on it and have the youngster stay 
there until it is all over. You might 
be surprised at the careful driving 
from there on as a result of such an 


experience. Tus END 
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Calling All 


Safety Engineers 


By John S. Bugas 


Ce all safety engineers! 
Let’s turn our sights on the traffic 
accident problem—the biggest off-the- 
job accident bugaboo we have to con 


tend with 


Since the White House Conference 
on Highway Safety has urged business 
and industry to apply the lessons we 
have learned in preventing accidents 
in the plant to the trafhc accident 
problem, think carefully to see whether 
we can use our accident-prevention 
know-how in other safety areas 

One reason for our progress in in 
dustrial safety is that we know exactly 
where we stand with respect to the 
law. While workmen's compensation 
laws are not identical in every state, 
there is only one law for each state 
We know what our liability is, and 
we know that liability is the same 
throughout the state. 

Compare this situation with the 
near-chaos prevailing in the field of 
trafic safety. Not only are there wide 
variations in the trafic code between 
states, but local communities are also 
— involved. The upshot is that 
within a single state traffic rules and 
regulations and methods of enforce- 
ment overlap and even conflict with 
each other. The result—for the poor 
motorist and the safety expert alike 
is utter confusion 

I believe that wniformity, the estab 
lishment of common ground rules, is 
one of our greatest and most urgent 
needs in this area. Until we have 
some semblance of uniformity, we 
will only be nibbling at the edges of 
the problem of safety on the Ameri 
can road, 

Or take the problem of reporting, 
which, as I said, has given us an 


The author is Vice President—-industrial Rela 


tions, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich 
This ts an abstract from his remarks at the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the Detroit Industrial Safety 
Council, chosen because of the pertinancy of his 
remarks as they apply te the off-the job trafhe 
accident problem 
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excellent safety barometer in industry 
Let’s look at the reporting of auto 
mobile accidents for a moment. Most 
of the nationwide accident statistics 
put out by the National Safety Coun 
cil are based on data from fewer than 
30 states. From these, the Council 
“projects” the national figures. Statis 
tics from the other states are non 
existent or unreliable so far as the 
over-all calculations are concerned 


The National Safety Council is do 
ing an excellent job with the inade 
But in the 
case of injuries arising out of auto 
mobile accidents, they have to take the 
number of deaths and multiply by 
35, a figure which in their ‘ud 
represents the current ratio of injuries 
to deaths. They just can’t gather as 
accurate data in the field of automo 
tive safety 


quate Statistics it receives 


gment 


as they get from other 
areas such as industrial safety 


We can't fight this battle blind 
folded. Until we have a clear picture 
of the size and specifications of the 
adversary, we cannot hope to lick him 
We learned this lesson in industrial 
safety; it seems equally applicabl. to 
traffic safety. 


Employees engaged in operations 
which might be hazardous to others 
must have f 
These are analogous to the motor 
vehicle operator's permit 
the states 


special safety permits 
issued by 
but with an important dif- 
ference The 
example, must undergo periodic physi- 
cal and technical tests in order to 
keep his permit. The 
driver gets his once and for all, al- 
though in some cases the state will 
close the barn door by taking away 
his license or requiring a re-examina 
tion after he has been in a serious 
accident 


«rane operator, for 


automobile 


Now I realize that the periodic re 
examination of all drivers would pre 


sent great difficulties-—there are close 


to 70 million of them on the roads 
today. But I believe that some practi- 
cal program under which drivers could 
be re-examined at intervals, say, of 
five or ten years can—and someday 
will—be worked out. 


In the meantime, there are a num- 
ber of things we can do in the way 
of education—continuing education 
and testing. During the last school 
year, close to 325,000 high school 
students received a complete driver- 
training couse. This is a sizeable 
figure, but ir still represents less than 
20 per cent of total eligible high 
school enrollment. So I believe we 
can expand and extend our training 
of new drivers. 


Continuing education will have to 
come largely through the mass media, 
because of the tremendous numbers 
of people involved. We have just 
begun to scratch the surface with safe- 
driving films, booklets, newspaper and 
magazine articles, posters and bill- 
boards. We in industry, for example, 
can encourage our employees to study 
safe-driving practices and to get pro- 
fessional instruction if they are just 
learning 


As for testing, I believe the stand- 
ards could be raised considerably with- 
out putting an intolerable burden on 
the examiners or the public purse 
There are still some states where you 
can get an operator's license simply 
by slipping 50 cents into an envelope 
and mailing it off to the state capital 
There is one state which not only 
does not license ordinary drivers, but 
doesn't even require permits for 
operators of public vehic fest 


Finally, let's consider for a moment 
the matter of inspection, which is so 
integral a part of our industrial safety 
program. Periodic inspection of motor 
vehicles is required in only 14 states 
although in eight others it is pro 
vided for under city ordinances beri 
odic inspection of automobiles will 
pay the same dividends, in terms of 
human lives and dollars and cents, 
that our rigid inspection systems have 
paid in the factories 


I might add a word of caution: a 
comprehensive and effzctive ee 
program cannot be developed over 
night. I am toid that one southern 
state tried it, with disastrous results 
Highway officials went to Pennsyl 
vania to look over that state's vehicle 
system, and then went back and at 
tempted to reproduce it lock, stock 
and barrel 


What they 


forgot was that the 
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Rideina 
“Ghost Car’° 


This story is reprinted from the Little Falls (Minn.) Daily Transcript. 
One of their reporters accompanied members of the Minnesota 
Highway Patrol on a |5-hour-tour of traffic in a "Ghost Car’ — 
the “plain clothes” vehicle of the Minnesota Highway Patrol. 


IS 3:1 f a beautiful day 
Highway Patrolman Robert John 

son, Little Falls, i driving the 

caf That's 


unmarke d 


ghost 
what patrolmen call the 
cars put into operation last 
sumimct 

This is a blue 1 1 model It has 
no red lights of 
Patrol 
exempt license plates. The aerial is 


fender light no 
Highway emblem no tax 
INCONSpK uous 

But it's 


radio, a siren under the 


equipped with two-way 
hood, a 
souped uy engine, and spotlight 
marked ‘sto with its red lens 
turned inwar 

We're nearing Randall on lt S 
Highway 10 as Johnson spots a car 
he aring Illinois | lates 
us lohnson hits the brakes 


to the shoulder. then 


speeding toward 
swecrvcs 
dusty whirls 
the unmarked car around 

The patrol ur’s motor races as 
lohnson shifts imto second to gain 
We slip up behind the Illinois 
Johnson o_o 


uw at 


spec d 
car He's doings 10 
flash ‘ 


the driver and sounds his horn 


alongside his red spotlig 
The speeder stops on the shoulder 
and we pull uy behind him johnson 
gives him a warning ticket at 3:30 
p. a 
He didnt ccognize this as a 
patrol car says Johnson as he gets 


back behind the wheel 
Heading 


lohnson overtakes a 


toward Randall again 
Minnesota car 
traveling at 75. He slows down to 
$0 in the Randall 30-mile zone. It's 
4:45 m. as we signal him to the 
shoulder 

The driver's from St. Paul His 
wife and youngsters are in the car 
A banner on his rear bumper reads 


Safety Is You.”’ He says it's the first 


tume he's been picked up Johnson 
uses his car radio to check with the 
Brainerd dispatcher. Yes, says the dis- 
patcher after a quick exchange with 
St. Paul headquarters, it's the driver's 
first offense 
That's the kind we get with the 
t ¢ar says Johnson "They 
uch for marked patrol cars,” 
Ai Motley we stop near the junction 
of Highways 10 and 210. A Wis 
nsin car rolls through the stop sign 
there without a flicker of his brake 
ghi We're after him 
Yes, | saw the sign,” admits the 
driver from Peshtigo, Wis. He didn't 
know he was being watched, Johnson 
gives him a stop sign violation ticket 
As we return to Motley, another car 
We spin 


around and overtake him, It’s 4:30 


gets through the stop sign 


p. m, and trafhe is getting heavier 
It's hard to get alongside him. When 
we do, the driver doesn't recognize 
us and keeps going. We try again 
and finally get him to the shoulder 
Didn't see the sign,” 
driver from Minneapolis 
nods, hands him the ticket 


says the 
Johnson 


We stop on the shoulder as John 
Then back to 
Little Falls for the change of shifts 


on hills out reports 


It's dark now as Patrolman Walter 
Kosel climbs into the 
Patrolman Leonard Dimatteo is driv 
ing one of the two marked cars sta 
tioned at Little Falls 


ghost car.” 


Dimatteo goes south as we head 
toward Rice to pick up some radio 
equipment from a St. Cloud patrol car 

We meet three 
with only one headlight working 
on the way to Rice. But traffic is 
too heavy to permit a quick turn 
especially with the unmarked 


‘ 


one-eyes '—cars 


around 


car. Drivers wouldn't recognize us 
and give us the right-of-way. 

South of Royalton we come upon 
a truck loaded with lumber. It has no 
tail lights or back wheel flaps. The 
red spotlight glows as we signal him 
to a stop just outside Rice. The truck 
driver sits in the patrol car's front seat 
as Kosel writes out a ticket. 


We pick up the boxes of radio 
equipment and head northward. Cars 
are travelling close together and at 
lawful speeds. We go through Little 
Falls and north to Ft. Ripley where 
we transfer the boxes to a Brainerd 
patrol car 

Kosel says we'll work with Dimat 
teo’s marked car on U. S. Highway 
10. So Kosel radios the dispatcher 
for Dimatteo’s location 


We go back to Little Falls, then 
head northwestward on Highway 10 
At Darling, Kosel spots three sets of 
fast-moving tail lights abead. We're 
after them 

One car leave the highway at 
Randall. We stay behind the others 
Finally, Kosel speeds up to 100 and 
we flash the others to the shoulder 
near Lincoln. Drivers are from Fair 
mont and Minneapolis, Kosel writes 
out tickets 


As we enter Randall going south 
ward, we hear Dimatteo’s voice on 
the two-way radio: “I'm after a pack 
of them near Lincoln. Come up and 
help me.” 

We speed northward until we're 
behind Dimatteo's patrol car Kosel 
and Dimatteo are talking back and 
forth on the radio 


“You take the Ford that’s bobbing 
in and out ahead,’ says Dimatteo 
I'll take the Pontia 


We stop our speeder, He's from 
New York Mills. He wants to know 
where he must appear in court. Kosel 
tells him at Little Falls. The driver 
wants to know if he can mail in his 
fine. Kosel advises him to contact 
Judge Braggans at Little Falls 


Kosel and Dimatteo keep working 
together for a little while. Then 
we return to Little Falls. At the Bank 
Square, Kosel spots a car in front of 
us bouncing off the curb. We follow 
the car 

Just outside Little Falls on Trunk 
Highway 27, Kosel pulls alongside 
the weaving car and switches on his 
stop light. The driver doesn't get 
the idea. Kosel tries again, this time 
with his siren sounding, The pursued 
car stops, partly on the highway 


> 


To Page 22 
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pgs Constable Walter H. Mulligan of Vancouver 
(B.C.) believes it is more important to prevent trafic 
deaths than to prevent crime. He made this statement at 
a testimonial luncheon held in his honor by the Vancouver 
Trathe and Safety Counc! on December 8 

Chief Mulligan was presented a plaque by the safety 
Organization, tendered in appreciation of the many pro 
gressive steps in trafhi control taken by the Vancouver 
poli c department under his direction during the past few 
years 

While the department's enforcement program has been 
helped by fine educational work and modern engineering 
the enforcement branch has been a major factor in the 
steady improvement shown in the Canadian city. The cita 
tion was presented by T. E. Brett, president of the Van 
couver Safety Council 

In his acceptance speech, Chief Mulligan pointed out 
that the saving of 10 lives in Vancouver up to December 6 
of last year had not only prevented suffering, sorrow and 
hardship, but also had saved the community more than a 
million dollars. He praised the Vancouver Traffic Safety 
Council for its excellent cooperation 

A telegram from President Dearborn of NSC conveyed 
the appreciation of the National Safety Council for Van 
couver's enforcement and educational progress. Tom A 
Burke, Western Region, NSC, was the guest spt aker 


Mental Tests for Chronic Violators 

An interesting innovation in the war on traffic accidents 
is the plan now being tried in Oakland, Calif., to give 
psychiatric tests to chronic offenders brought into traffi 
court 

The program is one of the first of its kind and is backed 
by an appropriation from the City Council to the Eastbay 
Chapter, NSC 
Industrial Staff Service of Oakland to operate the program 
Details were announced recently by Traffic Judge Homer 
W. Buckley and Dr. Douglas M. Ke lley, University of Cali 
fornia psychiatrist and staff members of the Industrial 


The ¢ hapter has called in the Business and 


Service 

Dr. Kelley said chronic traffic offenders have psychologi 
cal problems in their attitudes toward law enforcement 
The program will attempt to « hange these attitudes. Drivers 
who have collected four or more serious violation citations 
within 12 months will be required to take the tests 


"Operation Bluecoat"’ 

In September, 1953, the Safety Council of Western 
Massachusetts organized a group known as the Police 
Safety Officers of Western Massachusetts 
to develop closer working relationships among the area 


They sought 
police departments engaged in safety education work. Ob 


jectives were (1) to study local safety problems, (2) to 
develop cooperative accident prevention projects based on 
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TESTIMONIAL 


bes 


C= Constable Walter H. Mulligan, Vancouver, b.( 
4 (right), accepts plaque of appreciation from T. E. Brett 
(center), president of Vancouver Traffic and Safety Council 
Mulligan received award at testimonial luncheon in his honor, 
held December 8, recognizing his progressive leadership of Van 
couver’s traffic control. Tom A, Burke watches presentation 


irea needs, (3) to exchange program ideas, (4) to make 
full use of the Safety Council facilities and resources in 
in EX} inded education program 

[he group has met monthly and now consists of 14 
members from eight communitt During the summer of 
1954, they recognized the urgent need for an intensive 
training program for the yrowing number ot police safety 
officers Ihe full support of area chiefs of police wa 


tement section 


secured through the Safety Council's enfor 
made uy ot polic hiefs and law enforcement officials of 
Western Massachusetts 

The result was the Police Safety Officers Training Insti 
tute held in Springfield in late October. The project was 
appropriately named “Operation Bluecoat,”’.a training pro 
gram ‘for the safety men behind the badge Sixteen ofh 


ers from 134 cities completed the course 


Misplaced "Calculated Risk’’ 


In his keynote address at the Sixth Annual Governor's 
Safety Conference in the State of Washington on Nov, 17 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie urged several hundred del 
yates to heed what he termed “‘a phase that needs your 
thoughtful attention While strong enforcement in the 
State had played 


nonths the fact remains that 85 per cent of our 


big part in saving 113 lives during the 


past 121 
} i 
peoy le drive safely and within the law he said The 
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O MANY readers of PuBLe 
SS SAFETY showed their approval of 

the cartoons of Bill O'Malley and 
Carl Thomas, when they first appeared on 
these pages last August, that we decided 


to do it again 


[he traditional American sense of hu- 
mor is one thing that certainly can help 
cure our traffic ills. In fact, if we could 
only see how ridiculous we are when 
engaged in our petty tyrannies back of 
the wheel or when walking, the traffu 


toll would soon come tumbling down 


The facile pens of America’s cartoon 
ists are quick to spot the rib-tickling 
situations that develop in traffic, jot them 


down for laughs and posterity 


And Glory be pomposity, futility 


and all the ills humans are heir to cannot 


survive their pen strokes 


We might also add that our two car 
toonists did not collaborate in this series 
although a glance at their offerings would 


indicate they're a couple of “think alikes.” 


We hope you like them 
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Ride in a 
"Ghost Car” 


From Page 18 


Kosel hustles the driver into the 
patrol car, then turns back to Little 
Falls. The man sits silently in the 
front seat, reaches for the window 
crank, then leans forward and vomits 
in his lap, 

Kosel drives into the county jail 
parking lot and guides his unsteady 
passenger into the sheriff's office. 

“I was only doing 30,” protests 
the denim-clad, unshaven fellow 
a giant of a man at 27. “Why do 
you pick on me?” 

“I'm charging you with driving 
while under the influence of intox 
icants,"’ Kosel explains as he exam 
ines the man’s driver's license. 

The man stumbles to his feet, sleps 
outside the sheriff's office and votnits 
violently on the front steps. Back 
in the office, he empties his pocicets 
at Kosel’s request and the patrolinan 
puts the items in an envelope 

The man belches loudly and rubs 
his forehead 

“I can’t stay here,’ 
wife's home sick.” 


he protests, ‘‘my 


“You should have thought of her 
before making the rounds,” Kosel 
suggests. Dimatteo comes into the 
office 

The prisoner refuses to enter the 
jail, so the patrolmen take him by 
the arms and hurry him through the 
barred doors 

The ghost car needs a good airing 
after the last episode, so we join 
Dimatteo in the marked car. After 
a wee-hours sandwich and a cup of 
coffee, we stop a young woman with 
only one good headlight on Little 
Falls’ West Side 

As we travel north on U. S. 371, 
we Spot a ved and black convertible 
moving fast. It pulls into a tavern 
driveway ahead of us. After we pass 
it returns to the highway and speeds 
back to Little Falls. We overtake the 
car just after the driver turns off on 
a city street 

The driver is 20, from Little Falls 
and alone in the car. The patrolman 
tags him for speeding They check 
with the dispatcher and learn the 
20-year-old has three previous con 
viclions 

It's quitting time so we drive to the 
Little Falls city hall, where the High 
way Patrol has a station, to make out 
the night's reports 

“A fairly quiet 
patrolmen 


night,” say the 
THe END 


UNDERGROUND 
CABLES TO BOARD 
OF TRADE BLOG 


CENTRAL 





Radio Control for 


Chicago Traffic Lights 


ADIO controlled traffic lights are 
on tap for Chicago's trafic. An 
electronic system—first of its kind in 
the world——will be used to control 
trafic signals in a heavy traffic area 
just north of Chicago's loop. Initially, 
the traffic lights will be installed at 
14 intersections 
The system, to be supplied by Gen- 
eral Electric, features the use of elec- 
tronic tones which are transmitted by 
FM radio like that widely used by 
fire and police departments. 


According to Chicago's trafhic engi- 
neer, Ralph Michel, the cost of install- 
ing conventional means of controlling 
the traffic signals was prohibitive. 
After several years of intensive inves- 
tigation, it was found that radio con- 
trol would be much less expensive. In 
addition, the necessity of laying under- 
ground cable with accompanying torn 
up streets and inconvenience to trafh« 
is avoided, The initial contract will 
approximate $34,000 

It is expected that the equipment 
will be installed and operating by 
July. 

The radio antenna and transmitter 
for the new system will be located on 
top of the Board of Trade Building, 
the highest point in Chicago. The 
central control station, which will be 


located a short distance away in City 
Hall, will be connected to the trans- 
mitter by an existing underground 
cable. 

At pre-determined times each day, 
a master mechanism in the central 
control station will activate a tone 
signal. The signal will be carried by 
the underground cable to the trans 
mitter and broadcast to the lights. In 
the receiver, at each intersection that 
the signal is intended to control, will 
be a corresponding tone switch, or 
decoder. Each decoder will select the 
signal designed for its intersection, 
and ignore those intended for other 
intersections. 


The corresponding tone switch in 
the traffic light control box at the 
intersection will respond to the re- 
ceived tone signal by changing the 
program (the length of time of green, 
yellow and red) of the traffic light 

Each change of program will be 
accomplished in a fraction of a second 


In addition to pre-determined pro 
gram changes accomplished automati 
cally, the radio controls can be 
operated manually. This will allow 
the programs of the traffic lights to 
be operated in the most desirable 
sequence during an abnormal condi 
tion such as bad weather. THE END 
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Theodore M. Matson Dies 


Theodore M. Matson, director of 
the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
died suddenly December 15th 

Professor Matson was widely known 
in the traffic engineering profession 
He was traffic engineer in San Fran 
cisco, Kansas City and Philadelphia in 
the late 20's and early 30's, From 
1933 to 1936 he was research associ 
ate, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Harvard, and in 1937 joined the Bu 
reau for Street Traffic Research, Yale 
University—later the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic. Since 1943 he had 
been its director 


One of the founders of the Insti 
tute of Traffic Engineers, Mr. Matson 
had recently been elected vice presi 
dent. He was a director of ITE in 
1939-41 and again in 1951-53, serv 
ing as secretary-treasurer, 1953-54, 

He served as a consultant to the 
engineering board, U. S. War Depart- 
ment, and headed committees of the 
National Defense Research Council 
and the Highway Research Board 


Mr. Matson took part in engineer 
ing panels during past Safety Con- 
gresses. He was a member of the 
Traffic and Transportation Conference 
of the National Safety Council from 
its inception, 


Johnson Succeeds Hale as 
AASHO Executive Secretary 
Alfred E. Johnson, chief engineer 
of the Arkansas State Highway De- 
partment, succeeded Hal H. Hale as 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 


Mr. Hale resigned January 1, to 
accept a position with the Association 
of American Railroads. He served as 
executive secretary of AASHO for 
more than ten years 


Mr. Johnson was president of 
AASHO in 1954 and has been a 
member of the Arkansas State High- 
way Department since 1927. He for 
merly was secretary and treasurer of 
the midwest section, ASCE, and as 
president of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials 


Don Costa 
to Inter-Industry Post 

The appointment of Don Costa as 
a regional representative of the Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committee 
has been announced 


Costa assumed his duties January 1, 
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HE many Christmas greeting 
f pew which came from Coun- 
cil friends all over the world this 
year were a source of deep 
gratification. They served as a 
seasonal reminder of the many 
ways in which you contribute by 
word and deed to the safety 
effort throughout the rest of the 
year. 

This is to express my thanks 
for your kind and thoughtful 
holiday remembrance, and to ex- 
tend to all of you my warmest 
and best wishes for a happy, 
safe 1955. 

Ned H. Dearborn 


with headquarters in Montgomery 
Alabama. He will be available to 
assist state and local dealers, and high 
way safety chairmen, their committees 
and associations as part of an ex 
panded field service program of the 
Committee 


Until his appointment with the 
Inter-Industry Committee Costa served 
as executive director and secretary 
of the Alabama Safety Council, and 
executive secretary of Alabama's 
Safety Commission, Other offices held 
included secretary, Southern Confer 
ence of State Safety 
vice chairman, National Conference 


Coordinators; 


of State Safety Coordinators, and pub 
lic information officer, Alabama De 
partment of Civil Defense 


Engineering Fellowships at 
University of California 


Two fellowships, each providing 
$2,000 for graduate study of highway 
transportation engineering, have been 
made available to the University of 
California by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Providing for one year's 
study, the fellowships are open to 
engineering graduates. Preference is 
given to applicants with experienc 
in highway engineering subsequent to 
graduation, according to the Univer 
sity's Institute of Transportation and 


Trafic Engineering 


Deadline for applications is Febru 
ary 15 
1955. Application forms may be ob 
tained from the Dean of the Graduate 
California 


for admission in the Fall of 


Division, University of 
Berkeley 4, Calif 
may be obtained from the ITTE, same 


Other information 


addre $S 








The S-D Day Story 


From Page 11 


All traffic in Ogden and Weber 
County halted at the moan of sirens 
at 11 a.m., held for 15 seconds, while 
at the same time radio stations syn- 
chronized station breaks to sell safety 
to drivers 

Scouts, school boy patrols, Legion 
naires, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions manned the crosswalks to police 
pedestrian trafic, And every hour on 
the hour cavalcades of police cars 
loudspeakers blaring—-hammered their 
S-D messages to driver and pedestrian 
alike 


Houston, Texas—There’s nothing 
small about Texas or Texans. When 
Houston racked up 72 accidents—8 
major—in the 24-hour period, 17 
more than the daily average, the 
Chronicle came out with a special edi- 
tion carrying an eight-column head- 
line: “WE'RE SORRY, IKE!’’—and 
in a front page editorial bernoaned 
the fact that Houston hadn't heeded 
the President's plea. Jack Head, Hous- 
ton's chief of police, promised a 
step-up in traffic law enforcement to 
get the story across to Houston drivers 
and pedestrians, 


South Bend, Ind.—.The mayor, 
John A, Scott, took a trip after S-D 
Day—a trip to Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 
accept a plaque won by his city in a 
four-way competition with Gary, Ev 
ansville and Ft. Wayne. The cities 
finished in that order for the best S-D 
Day record. And George Charcharis, 
city controller, Gary; Mayor H. O 
Roberts, of Evansville; and Mayor 
Robert E. Meyers of Ft. Wayne, were 
on hand at the Ft. Wayne Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon honoring hun 


All four of the Hoosier cities used 
every gimmick known to safety pro 
motion to liven interest in observance 
of $-D Day and scored creditably in 
lowering the toll 


Milwaukee, Wis.-As fate would 
have it, the first trafic death on S-D 
Day was reported by Avsociated Pres 
from the very birthplace of the safety 
movement. Adelbert Jacobs, Ir., 47, 
of rural Waterford, apparently lost 
control of his car on Highway 100, 
half a mile south of Hales Corners 
The Milwaukee County sheriff's office 
got the report at 12:25 a.m., and the 
medical examiner's report stated 
from the conrlition of the body, we 
are assuming the accident occurred 
after midnight.” 


One man who should have felt a 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








February 2-4, Berkeley, Calif. 

Seventh California Street and Highway 
Conference (Institute of Transportation and 
Trathe Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia) 


February 27-March 1, New Orleans 

Southern Safety Conference and Exposi- 
tion (Jung Hotel), Contact W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P.O, Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va. 


March 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia Re 
search Safety & Fire Conference and Ex 
hibit (Broadview Hotel — Broad and 
Wood Sts.). Contact Walter M. Matthews, 
managing director, Philadelphia Safety 
Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa 


March 21-22, Houston, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Rice 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, generai 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
840 Littlefield Bidg., Austin, Texas 


March 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress & Exhibit (Ambassador Hotel) 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-man 
ager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, 
610 So. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif 


March 23-24, New York City 

National Health Forum (Hotel Sheraton 
Astor). Contact National Health Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


March 40-31, Iadianapolis, Ind. 

Eighth Central Indiana Safety Confer 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con 
tact Jack E, Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Counci!, 320 N. Meridian Street, Indian 
apolis 11 


April 11-15, New York City 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the greater New York 
Safety Council. Exposition from April 
12-15. Contact Paul F. Stricker, executive 
vice president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Inc. 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17,N. Y 
April 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition (Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg.). Contact Ivan A. Martin, manager, 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce, 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


April 19-21, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Fifteenth Western New York Safety Con 
ference in cooperation with the American 
Society of Safety Engineers (Niagara Ho 


glow of accomplishment was Cali 
fornia’s Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Al Veglia. Registrar Veglia fathered 
the S-D Day campaign, suggesting it 
to the Presidents’ Action Committee 
during his term as president of the 
American Association of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators. 


tel). Contact Patsy E. Gismondi, executive 
secretary, 1436 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 
9,N. Y 


April 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and Hotel 
Hollenden). Congress WHeadquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. Contact A. W. Moon, 
congress manager, c/o Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio 


April 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Portland Hotel and Civic Au- 
ditorium). Contact R. H. Goring, execu 
tive secretary, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company, Detroit, Mich 


May 2-4, Lehigh Valley 

(Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Pa.) 
Twenty-eighth Annual Eastern Pennsy!l- 

vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold 

A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Val- 

ley Safety Council, 602 E, Third Street, 

Bethlehem, Pa 


May 16-18, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference & 
Exposition. Contact Newell C. Townsend, 
administrative secretary, Safety Division, 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 351 S 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y 


May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Twenty-fifth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. § 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh 


June 2-4, Richmond, “+. 


Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact Wm 
M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 402, 
1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va 


June 7-8, Hartford, Cona. 


Tenth Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Statler Hotel) 
Contact William G. Willse, manager, Na 
tional of Hartford Group, 1000 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford 15, Conn 


October 2-5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Public Works Association Con 
gress and Equipment Show (Municipal Au 
ditorium ) 


October 17-21, Chicago 


Forty-third National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact 
R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, 1 


Available reports are far from com- 
plete—even at this late date. But every 
alert lowan knew that their state's 
record went out the window with the 
traffic death near Northwood, la. And 
it was the same way throughout the 
rest of America. People who never 
paid any attention at all to traffic 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


nage 
Books and Pamphlets 


Look, Listen, Live. Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Co., Safety Depart- 
ment, Baltimore, Md., 1954. 14p. 

Here's How. 1,000 Traffic Safety 
Ideas. National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 
Third edition, 1954. 96p. 

Man and the Motor Car. By The 
Center for Safety Education, Prentice- 
Hall, New York. Fifth edition—re- 
vised 1954. 367 p. $3.70. 

Motor Truck Facts. Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit 2, Mich., 1954 
S6p. 

Parkin Programs. Facts about Se- 
lected Urban Parking Programs in the 
United States. American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1954. 
194p. 

Taking Hold of Television. A guide 
for Health, Welfare and Civic Organi 
zations. By Roger S. Hare, National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1954. 119p. 
$2.00. 


Value of the Traffic Safety Inven 


statistics heretofore, were conscious 
finally—-when it was pinpointed to a 


single day. 


Burlington, la.—Four minor trath« 
mishaps marred S-D Day in Burling 
ton. No one was injured. The Haws- 
eye-Gazette, which had blazoned S-D 
Day stories on its front page and in 
editorials daily, gave more than half 
the front page to local and national 
S-D Day coverage. 


Clarence W. Moody, editor and pub 
lisher, did more than just plug the 
program editorially, He wrote every 
clergyman in the Burlington area, ask 
ing them to back the program from 
the pulpit and every other place where 
they might have occasion to talk. And 
they responded nobly 


Burlington's Mayor Drebenstedt; 
Russell W. Nau, of the Des Moines 
County board of supervisors; Freder- 
ick Leopold, president of the chamber 
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in the field of Public Safety 


tory Analysis and Presentation to the 
Traffic Engineering Profession. By 
Maxwell Halsey, Michigan State Safety 
Commission, Room 136, Stevens 1 
Mason Building, Lansing 26, Mich 
1954. 3p 


Magazine Articles 


“Indianapolis Transit Runs Open 
House Driverama,” Mass Transporta 
tion, November, 1954, p. 22. 

“Institute Reports on New Breath 
Test Method,’” by George Larsen, Jr 
Traffic Digest and Review, November, 
1954, p. 2 

“A New Approach to Operator 
Training,” by Thomas L. Ward. Mass 
Transportation, November, 1954, p 
$2. 

“A Psychiatrist Evaluates the 
Chronic Traffic Offender,” by Douglas 
M. Kelley. Traffie Digest and Review, 
November, 1954, p. 6 

Traffic Accidents are Preventable,’ 
Journal of the American Medical As 
sociation, November 27, 1954, p. 
1255. 

“Trafic Supervision Developing the 
Enforcement Program,” Traffic Digest 
and Review, November, 1954, p. 13 


of commerce; Millard Z. Pond, super 
intendent of schools, and Richard J 
Wiesel, chief of police, teamed up to 


organize the entire community to par 
ticipate in the $-D Day program, 4 
15,000 
to a contest for 
the best record tallied for the day 


ial 
lenged all other Iowa cities 
to 50,000 population 


And Burlington is going ahead with 
a series of Safe Driving Days, thinks 
it's possible to make every day S-D 
Day 


Mason City, la.Think of safety 
in lowa and you do what comes natu 
rally, think of W. Earl Hall and the 
Globe-Gazette. He went all-out in 
support of S-D Day, prodded fellow 
townsmen into active backing of the 
program. And Mason City came out 
all right. Editor Hall put into words 
what everyone who had anything to 
do with S-D Day had in their hearts, 
when he concluded his editorial of 
December 23 with these words 


“On this one appointed day a pro- 
nounced WISH TO LIVE SAFELY 
was instilled in millions of Americans 
We'd like the benefits flowing from 
that phenomenon to be more loudly 
acclaumed,”’ THE END 


New Traffic System 
at Ford Rouge Plant 


Lights, towers, pushbuttons and 
loudspeakers have succeeded horses 
in controlling Schaefer road trafhe 
at the Ford Rouge plant in Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Four 25-foot glass-enclosed towers, 
each manned by a policeman, provide 
tailor-made light signals for all di 
rections of traffic. Until recently, 
mounted police on trained horses di 
rected trathe during shift changes at 
the Schaefer road gates 

The new towers are located at Gates 
9, 10, 11 and at Butler road. Each 
tower controls four different trafhi 
movements at its respective gate. The 
lights can be changed at the push of 
a button by the officer manning the 
tower. He can also pick up his micro 
phone and give verbal trafhe direc 
tions to a single car or lane of cars 
During non-shift hours, all lights are 
set on flashing amber 


"Cisco Kid and Pancho" 
Plug Safety on Telecasts 

The ‘Cisco Kid and Pancho,” long 
time favorites of the televiewing small 
fry, are currently tying in safety mes 
sages on their weekly TV shows 

With the full cooperation of their 
primary sponsors — Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Duncan Renaldo and Leo Car 
rillo have worked out a series of mes 
sages which may be used as 20-second 
pullouts for spot use as well 

The safety appeals will be carried 
through most of 1955 


Sponsor Detroit 
Traffic Court on TV 


The 35 Chevrolet dealers of Greater 
Detroit are sponsoring the Traffic 
Court with pm 20 John D. Watts on 
WW)-TV, Tuesday nights at 6:30 
EST 

The show was begun in 1950 as a 
public service program by WWJ-TV 
It is being extended to a half-hour 
program with a portion of the show 
used for driver education in addition 
to Judge Watts’ court cases 
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d "RELI re 
————————furrent Safety Films 


ERE are seven new films covering 

Driver Education, Public Safety, 
and Civil Defense. Please write di- 
rectly to the sources shown after the 
description of each film for additional 
information. 


For information on other safety 
films, contact Nancy Blitzen, National 
Safety Council. 


Driver Education 

Driver Education Kit (35 mm silent 
slidehims) color. Production date, 1954 

This kit, sponsored by Chevrolet Divi 
sion of General Motors and produced with 
the National Safety Council's cooperation, 
contains six hilmstrips created for discussion 
use in driver education classes. The film- 
strips cover various driving situations, plus 
the psycho-physical factors important for 
safety 

An unusual feature of this kit is the in 
corporation of tests in the filmstrips. Tests 
of judgment are found in films 2 through 5 
Psycho-physical tests are in film No. 6. A 
Teacher's Guide is also included. Filmstrip 
titles: You, the Car and the Road (100 
frames); Light City Traffic Problems (52 
frames); Heavy City Traffic Problems (40 
frames); Thinking Ahead on the Highway 
(35 frames); Passing on the Highway (Al 
frames); Psycho-physical Pactors of Driving 
(66 trames) 

Local Chevrolet dealers have these kits 
for loan to schools, civic organizations, and 
others 


Traffic Safety 


Detecting and Recording Skidmari 
(16mm sound motion) black & white. 8 
minutes. Production date, 1954 


Produced by the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
for Northwestern University's Trathe Insti 
tute, this film demonstrates how policemen 
should pe about detecting and recording 
skidmarks to fix responsibility in trafhx 
accidents and to get convictions for viola 
trons 

Cost of film includes Trathe Accident 
Investigators’ Manual 

Vogue-Wright Studios, 247 E. Ontario 
St, Chicago 11, Ill, has prints for pur 
chase. Also available in 45mm sound slide 
him version 

The Trafhe Officer in Court (16mm 
sound motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) 
blak & white. 10 minutes. Production 
date, 1954 

A police othcer loses a case in trafhc 
court and his superior officer goes to the 
judge to find out why. The answer sup- 
plied stresses the importance of good ap- 
pearance, pre-trial preparation, and solid 
presentation. Cost of fim also includes 
training manual 

Purchase prints are available from Vogue 
Wright Studios, 257 E. Ontario St., Chi 
cago 11, Il. 


Teen-age Driver Attitude 


Show ’Em the Road (16mm sound mo- 
tion) black & white. 27 minutes. Produc- 
tion date, 1954. TV/o.k 

This film shows a new safe-driving sport 
for teen-age drivers. This program pro- 
motes safe driving practices, and a better 
understanding between police officers and 
the young drivers 

The film shows how rules of safe driv 
ing, good attitude, and sportsmanship are 
stressed along with the spirit of competi- 
tion 

Prints are available from Sid Davis Pro 
ductions, 2500 S. La Brea, Los Angeles 16, 
Calif. Purchase and preview prints avail 
able to schools, civic groups, and PTA 


Public Support 


The Perfect Crime (16mm sound mo 
tion) color. 20 minutes, Production date 
1954. TV/o.k 

A new Caterpillar Tractor Company re 
lease produced with the cooperation of the 
National Safety Council, The film opens 
with a double murder in a $14 robbery 
Public indignation is aroused and the mur- 
derer is caught. Then a comparison 1s 
drawn with another crime—murder on the 
highway—and public apathy is cited for 
its indifference to this tragedy 

The film states the bad and damaged 
highways are responsible for deaths and 
injuries as well as poor driving, and the 
public is responsible for these tragedies 
comes they can insist on better highways 
by their votes 

Main point of the film is to ask the 
public to demand improved highways in 
their state: 

Contact local Caterpillar Tractor Com 
pany dealers or sales offices for prints. If 
there is no dealer in your vicinity, write 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill 
Prints are available for loan and purchase 


Civil Defense 

Warden Training Series (35mm sound 
slidefilm) color. Production date, 1954 

A series of 12 filmstrips and records 
produced for the Federal Civil Defense Ad 
ministration. To be used in the training of 
Civil Defense block wardens by local com 
munities. Each film presents a specific tech 
nique necessary for these activities 

For details, contact The Society for Vis 
ual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Purchase prints are available 

Shills Training Series (35mm sound 
slidehilm) black & white. Production date, 
1954 

Produced for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, this kit contains 11 film 
strips and records covering specific skills 
necessary for rescue work and fire fighting 
in Civil Defense. Suitable for block war 
den training and general use 

For details, contact The Society for Vis 
ual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. Purchase prints are available 
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Seattle Reports 1953-54 
City Vehicle Fleet Record 


A comparative report on vehicle 
Operation for the first six months of 
1953-54 for the ity of Se attle, shows 
116 more vehicles operated 696,781 
more miles with 24 fewer accidents 
than in the same period of 1953. This 
is a LO', per cent reduction in vehicle 
accidents with a corresponding cut in 
repair costs of $5,561.74. Comparing 
the 293 vehicle accidents reported in 
1952 for this same period, the 206 
vehicle accidents for the first half of 
this year is a slash of 29 per cent over 
the same period of 1952 


On a percentage basis the following 
Seattle departments have made the 
most significant improvements in their 
safety efforts: The Services, those de 
partments with one or a few vehicles 
made a 100 per cent improvement 
over last year. The Building Depart 
ment and the Park Department show 
a 50 per cent improvement. The 
Seattle-King Public Health 
Dept., with a fleet of 189 vehicles, a 
large per cent of which are driven 
by the public health nurses, shows an 


County 


improvement of 41 per cent. The 
Engineering Department with a fleet 
of 299, improved 21 per cent over 
1953. The Police Department with 
215 vehicles made a 121/) per cent 
improvement for the first half of this 
year. Both City Light with a 5 per 
cent improvement, and the Transit 
System with a .007 per cent improve 
ment commended by Mayor 
Allan Pomeroy, chairman of Seattle's 
Vehicle Safety Committee 

A separate report for the month of 
June showing the vehicle operation for 
1953-1954 
per cent in vehicle accidents compared 
Repair costs were up 
$544.53. However, for this same peri 
od the Seattle Transit System shows a 
2 per cent in its vehicle 


were 


shows am increase of 21 


with last year 


drop of 
accidents 

The accidents reported include every 
mishap that involves a City vehicle in 
a traffic accident or collision. No 
segregation is made of these reported 
accidents on the basis of fault of 
chargeability to the City driver or the 
other driver. 
made in the accident review boards in 
each department 


This determination is 


NUTI Announces 
4 Short Courses 


Policemen will be able to get spe 
cialized training in police management 
and administration in a series of 
short courses at the Trafhc Institute 
of Northwestern University, Evanston 

A two-week Personnel 
Management,” running Feb, 21 to 
March 4, will be followed by “Train- 
ing Programs and Methods,” March 
7-18, at the Traffic Institute. They are 
scheduled in succession and are de 
signed for supervisory and training 
personnel, Ways of increasing depart 
ment efficiency will be studied 


course, 


Another course, ‘Supervisory Ofh 
cer Training,” will cover supervision 
within the police department, and the 
more effective 
Traft« 


ways it can be made 
This will be offered at the 
Institute March 21 to April 1 

Basic training” trafh 
work will be the object of a course 
called “Police Traffic Training,” 
March 21 to April 8, in which a 
general picture of the field of trafh 
supervision and accident prevention 
will be provided 


in police 





job well 


bring it up-to-date 


Copes 
Rubber 


Belts 
Badges 
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GRAUBARD 


Reduce Traffic Hazards With 


Graubards 
Nationally Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY’’ 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


It does this by fulfilling both 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor 
ists alike, insuring their respect and coopercition 
Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 


Products available include: 


Caps 
Arm Bonds 
Boots 


Jeckets 
Letters 


266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2,N. J. 











ASA Report Analyzes 
North Dakota Highway Laws 


Changes in the North Dakota gov 
ernmental structure having to do with 
highway safety were recommended 
recently to the Subcommittee on High 
way Safety of the Legislative Research 
Committee in a report made by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation in 
Washington, D. ¢ 


for North Dakota,”” was made at the 
request of the subcommittee. Vice 
President Norman Damon headed the 
study for the Foundation 

In presenting the report, Damon 
predicted a 60 per cent reduction in 
North Dakota traffic fatalities if the 
recommendations were adopted and 
faithfully administered 


Dealing primarily with the legisla- 


The report, “Safer Highway Travel 


tive side of the highway safety prob 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Heve You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by « chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of @ qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 
to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained a of the important chemical 
evidence from associetion with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
Micer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention te the above exsentials 
many court cases bea on the meaning 


of hemice! testi related 

ond ADMISSIBILITY "be CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout United Stotes. 
industria! Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Iilinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















lem, the report makes seven major 
recommendations. Included were: 
1. Creation of a Department of Public 
Safety 
2. Doubling the size of the Highway 
Patrol 
3. Expanding the Accident Records 
Division 
1. Adopting a major portion of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code 
5. More effective driver licensing 
6. Expanded school safety education 
7. Creation of a coordinating com 
mittee 


The study recommended adding 23 
new patrolmen during the fiscal year 
1955-56 and another 23 in 1956-57 
The patrol is currently limited by law 
to 40 men 

Centralizing the driver licensing 
duties in one division was also recom 
mended in the 56-page report. Noting 
that the national average for failure 
to pass the first driver's test was 19 
per cent, the report indicated that 
North Dakota's average of only 6 
per cent indicated a weakness in test- 
ing. 

Making examinations stiffer for new 
applicants was strongly recommended 
And authority to re-examine drivers 
when they become menaces to safety 
was asked 


Name 12 to 
Inter-Industry Safety Group 

A. vanderZee, vice president, Chry- 
sler Corporation, and chairman, Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
has announced the appointment of the 
following men to serve on the com- 
mittee: 

W. F. Hufstader, vice president, 
General Motors Corporation; C. K 
Whittaker, vice president in charge 
of sales, Studebaker Division, The 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation; 
Walker A. Williams, vice president, 
Sales and Advertising, Ford Motor 
Company; J. A. Hoban, vice presi- 
dent, Replacement Sales, The B. F 
Goodrich Company; L, A. McQueen, 
vice president in charge of sales, The 
General Tire & Rubber Company; 
H. D. Tompkins, vice president, The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company; 
R. S. Wilson, vice president, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; 
Charles C. Freed, president, National 
Automobile Dealers Association, and 
committee vice-chairman; Robert Ar- 
macost, immediate past president; 
Walter B. Cooper, chairman, Public 
Relations Committee; Frederick M 
Sutter, regional vice president; and 
Bill Deane, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Tire Dealers, 
Inc. 
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ION SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


CHALLENGE to every trafh« 
safety group in the country was FOR MARCH POSTING 
laid down by the highly successful aS ae Se ee 


pilot safety program on traffic courtesy ‘ 
carried out in Midland, Mich., last | Dorit try to bluff 


October 4 | G 
In this monthlong test program, uy 


sparked by the slogan, “Make Cour 
tesy Your Code of the Road,” Mid- 
land drivers signed pledges that they 
would drive by a seven-point “Code 
of the Road.” Close to 10,000 signa- 
tures were obtained, and this repre- 
sented virtually every registered driver 
in the Midland area. 


This outstanding pilot study was KNOW and OBEY 


watched closely by consultants from ° 
the National Safety Council and the Traffic Laws 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- . 
mittee. Techniques tried out in Mid 1-0363-C 25x38 
land have been used as the basis for $ . T-0343-B 17x23 
the February Operation Safety pro T-0364-A BYaxl1V/2 

gram on “Motor Manners,’ which is 

being co-sponsosed, nationally, by the ADVANCE SHOWING FOR APRIL POSTING 

two organizations IMPRINT DEADLINE FEBRUARY 15th 


ereeen ee enemnee 
NATIONAL @arery ecouncit HATIOQMAL couners 





The program represents anew con 


cept in traffic courtesy activities. For 4. PARENTS/ 
the first time, a traffic courtesy effort , 4 


\ 
can be specific—-results can be meas , 
ured and compared with similar pro 


grams in other cities if \ 


Goal for the February program, in 
every community, will be to carry the 
“Code of the Road” courtesy message 
to every driver—through all publicity 
media, official proclamations, church 
announcements, speeches at group 
meetings, parades, rallies, contests, and 
perhaps a queen election. 











ae * give em room 
Special materials bumper strips, eo 
dash stickers, calendar cards, posters, : Milasevecueeuness iy 
leaflets and films—have been prepared T-0367-C 25x38 1-0366-B 
as program aids. Signature sheets for T-0368-A 8Yox11 2 

pledges also are available. Drivers can ie wien ee iia 
be asked to sign at parking lots, in PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


stores, service stations, or in a door 
Trafic Posters—T-prefix to number 
to-door canvas. 1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A Size 90.12 90.07 $0.05 40 04 
For further information on Opera B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
tion Safety and the February program, C Size ” 23 9 7 
write Bob Shinn, director, Operation | YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (ot the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
_¢ | only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 on ett edess tee bupeatlen 
North Michigan Avenue, hicago 11, "Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
Illinois cpicneiiaiediiantiaion 


~« 
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POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages ere included in the sutomatic Motor Transporta 
tion poster sevicet. Automatic poster sets are sveilable on yearly subscription 
thet provides (4) subjects per month viz, (2) “A” size (8/;"xi1',") and (2) "8" 
site (17°'023"). Automatic service is provided in “he following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $4.48 per set; 50-997 sets 
Seles Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
A stite—essorted 06 055 045 
—teme 07 05 04 
6 size—e ted 19 16 13 
—s14me 7 16 ha 
Posters on these pe ~{ are double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 
atlety Council.) Yo CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured MATIOMAL 
posters 17°x23". A A... of & days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on ali orders for imprinting. "Write for prices on quantities V-9574-B 17x23 
of 6,000 or more 











CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 3 yur ntti se 











*e oeremeee 
wavrenwas ’ eeuners wATIOCHMAs earery eounecie WATIOMAL 


9802-A BVaxll/2 0353-A BYVaxll/2 0327-B 


HE DIDN'T FORGET... air a 


dean ¥P the 
things thet 
caust THEM 


\ 
SZ, By 
XY a Mage 


\ 


LOOM ¢ —> watte 


he just took a chance! 
ok, Gas NEAR BENCH | OW AND GREASE SPILLS 


enews ee Te ee ee er ee 
warieanas eareare eeuneie warienmasr earary ’ ¥ ecouncie 


9743-A BVaxllV2 0276-B 17x23 
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BLIND BACKING- 
SAFETY LACKING 








V-0347-A BYVax11'/2 V-9576-B 17x23 V-8361-A BYaxll/2 
Ce ee 
"FIX 
DIVIDING YOUR ATTENTION WW, ACCENTS 
Lan WZ 








MULTIPLY YOUR TROUBLES 

















warienae BAF ETH eouncie warTreonwar earer ceounw a 


V-9205-A 8'/2x11'/2 V-9766-A 8'/ax11/2 








PARK TO STAY PARKED 















LEAVE i LOW GEAR 


P/ 





atmove uty 
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V-8430-A BYax11/2 V-7961-8 17x23 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


Traffic deaths for 1954 estimated at 34,500—a saving of 
1,800 lives from 1953 toll of 38,306. November deaths— 
3,350—up 2 per cent from 1953 November total of 3,280. 


of neaint DEATHS in the United 
States for 1954 will total approxi 
mately 36,500 

This is about 5 per cent and 1,800 
lives under the 1953 traffic death toll 
of 38,300, The 1954 toll is the lowest 
since 1950, although motor vehicle 
mileage has increased more than 20 
per cent over that year 

The estimate 1s based on actual re 
ports for 11 months and a death toll 
of 42,670 for that period—a decrease 
of 5 per cent from the comparable 11 
month toll last year 

Traffic deaths for November went 
up 2 per cent 3,350 as compared 
with 3,280 in November, 1953. 

For November. 21 of the 46 report 


ing states showed decreases and 25 in 
creases, The number of states showing 
improvement for 11 months totaled 
42, with 12 having more deaths and 
2 no change. 
The 32 states with fewer deaths for 
11 months were: 
27% 
20% 
19% 
~19% 
—~ 18% 
17% 
14% 
—13% 
12% 
12% 
12% 
11% 
11% 
10% 


South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Vermont 
Delaware 
Indiana 

Maine 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Ohio 

North Carolina 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Connecticut 
Arkansas 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1952 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


2,625 
2,631 
2,699 
2,676 
4,100 
3,119 
3,142 
3,618 
3,352 
3,632 
4,598 


Eleven Months 
December 4,582 


TOTAI 37,794 


44,212 44 


1953 


2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 


4,050 
4,100 
4,250 
4,700 
4,250 
4,650 
4,280 


4,480 
4,920 


38,300 


1953-54 
Change 


— 2% 


1952-54 
Change 


+ 10% 
i 
- 6% 
— 3% 
2,960 - $% 
2,820 10% 
3,150 0 
3,330 - 8% 
3,020 10% 
3,580 — 2% 
4,350 - 1% 


1954 


2,900 
2,440 
2,530 
2,590 


32,670 5% 


Figures for 1952 are from National Office of Vital Statistics; all others are National 
Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that 
the percentage changes from 1953 to 1954 in the states reporting for both years reflect 
the 1955-54 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way 
become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as 


new reports are received for the various months. 
tly from figures for the same months which will be 


above for 1954 may differ sli 


For this reason the figures iven 


published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


32 


New Mexico 
Montana . 
California 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
North Dakota 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Illinois 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Arizona 
Utah - 
New Hampshire - 
Alabama — 1% 
Of the 516 reporting cities for No- 
vember, the hike in deaths averaged 
about the same as that for the entire 
nation. Thus the change in the total 
traffic death picture extended to both 
urban and rural areas 


For November, 106 of the 516 
cities had fewer deaths, 298 had no 
change and 112 reported more deaths. 
For 11 months, 226 reported decreases, 
107 no change and 183 increases. 


37% 

3% 

3% 

— 3% 
. 2% 
2% 


The following cities with fewer 
deaths at the end of 11 months have 
populations of more than 200,000: 
Decrease 
Per Cent 

47% 

41% 
—37% 


; Decrease 
City in Deaths 
Ft. Worth, Texas 16 
Honolulu, T. H. 9 
Kansas City, Mo. 22 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


Fo 
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Portland, Ore. 17 34% 

Norfolk, Va. --33% 

Columbus, Ohio 1 40% 

Indianapolis, Ind. L 26% 

Cleveland, Ohio 26 24% 

Richmond, Va. 5 24% 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 5 23% 

Oakland, Calif. 9 20% 

Worcester, Mass. 3 19% 

Boston, Mass. 10 16% 

Buffalo, N. Y. 7 13% 

Toledo, Ohio 3 11% 

Chicago, IIL. 36 

Cincinnati, Ohio 5 9% 

Baltimore, Md. 6 6% 

San Diego, Calif. 3 6% 

New York, N. Y. 40) 6% 

Perfect records in November were 
reported by 337 cities. The three larg- 
est were Worcester, Mass. (203,500); 
Salt Lake City, Utah (182,100), and 
Nashville, Tenn. (174,300). 

Cities still having perfect records 
at the end of 11 months totaled 97 
The three largest were: Sioux Falls, 
S. D. (52,700); Aurora, Ill. (50,600), 
and LaCrosse, Wis. (47,500). 





—__— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST |) MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


HB ecreases 





5% 

Sonn, - 112% 
“i «+ 4% 
ve. - 19% 


~™~o. Marcel 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


11 MONTHS 


-5% 


co REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


GBD increases on no CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi 
ana and Michigan, where registrars of vital statistics report. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1953 
census. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 
Re- Identical Period to to 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 


rOTAI 

US 52,67 380 34,212 
Ala 709 690 
Ariz 356 347 
Ark 402 424 
Calif. 2 020 4,179 
Colo ‘ 40 449 
Conn, 2438 204 
Del 9s 77 
Fla l ‘ 844 8 
Ga 1 809 859 
Idaho 179 ) 
935 1,886 
1,153 

{ 
712 


610 597 
156 


Mino, 
Miss 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb. 
Nev 
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% Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 
e- Identical Period to to 
ported 1954 1933 1932 1954 1954 


70 

19 
44] 

1,775 

1,009 

139 

1,802 


4109 

420 

58 

742 

D 12 154 
Tenn ? 685 


St SS SK 


Texas l 182 2,204 
Utah 187 2é 
Ve 67 $7 
Va 812 855 12% 
Wash 430 494 ~ 14% 
W. Va 595 64 20% 
Wis. 172 9 815 5% 
Wyo 157 160 13% 
ANADIAN PROVINCES 
BC I is 158 5 N 


N 


> 
~ 


1 + 30% 


146 1% 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only mowr-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of total vehicle registrations—from large to 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- small, 
that occurred in the city. Nontraflic hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident tration figures are for the year 1954 and proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 
occurred on home or industrial premises) were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. The population death rate is the num- 


are not included ; nor are deaths in the Cities are ranked by death rates—from ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
city from accidents occurring outside. low to high. When two or more cities an annual basis. Populations are as of 
Rankings are based on the 1954 regis. have exactly the same rate, ranking is by April, 1950. 


1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Vieven Months Keg. Pop. Kleven Months Keg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Mate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 4, Peoria, Ill, 
Fargo, N. D. 
Phoenix, Ariz 
000,000 and ov Utica, N . 
Sacramento, Calif 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
los Amos ‘ ' Shreveport, La 
Detroit Mick aa 168 351 Elizabeth, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 197154 138 4 ’ 2. Wichita, Kans 
All cities in this out 7 9.3 Waterbury, Conn. 
New York, N. ¥ 539 510 4 spckene. be = 
Ou end, in 
Chicago, Ill 580 404 «64 Hesiord, Conn. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Erie, Pa 
Wilmington, Del 
New Haven, Conn 
Trenton, N 
Arlinaton, Va 
Austin, Texas 
San Jose, Calif 
Nashville, Tenn 
Allentown, Pa 
Yonkers, N ; 
Lubbock, Texas Winston-Salem, 
Rockford, Il Pawtucket, R 
he “ s in ° $, Group ? 1.7 Bay City, Mich 
: : “— ort ayne, Ine Manchester, N. H 
Mi ae. ath >. 5 ok 2. Flint, Mich. Green Bay, W 
gg, Mile +: yompemery, a Joliet — 

: J ounestown NO Columbus, G 
an cnt ay 2 ‘i is grous Pasadena, Calif , ; . 6, Jac kson, Mich 
Pittsburah, Pa 0 ‘ Bridgeport, Conn 7 , 7. Waco, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 2 Medford, Mass 


Cincinnati, Ob 40 ‘ : 
New Orleans # f Tulsa, Okla a 9. St. Petersburg, Fla 


. Charleston, W. Va. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Net 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Lorain, Ohio 

. Alameda, Calif 

. Charleston, 5S. ¢ 
Roanoke, Va 
Decatur, 

Topeka 

Lynn, Mass 
Orlando, Fila 
East Orange, N 

. San Bernardino, Calif 
New Britain, Cons 
Kenosha, Wis 
All cities in th 
Greenville ; 

. Portland, 

Saginaw, Mich 
San Mateo, 
Santa Monica 
Waterloo, | 
Madison, Wis 
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Passaic 
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1.000.000) 
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San Francisco, Ca 59 ‘A 4 
Cleveland, Ohio 108 697 «64 
*. Louis, Mo as. (9% 4 
All cities in this ; 
Boston, Mass 61 6% 43 
Baltimore, Md 9% 104 4 
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50,000) 
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pes stajncs, lowe ‘ : 4 Portsmouth, Va 

vaneville, Ine j Bethlehem Pa 

Canton, Ohio 72 Races, Ga 

000) Springheld Mass : cre j Stamford, ¢ ’ 
Tacoma, Wash ? ‘ ZB Huntineton, W. Va 

} . El Paso, Texas 5 5 ) 2.5 5. Cedar Rapids, lo 

Denver olo Mobile, Ala. j Terre Haute, Ind 


Portland, Ore 6, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Columbus, Ohio Gary, Ind Riverside, Calif 
Indianapolis, Ind Reading, Pa ) ) Hammond, Ind 
Konens City, Mo », Grand Forks, N. D : Brookline, Mass 
cities in this gre “ Yuluth nan ? 7 4 I 
Oakland, Cali sateen ae 
Lourville, Ky 45 ‘ z 99 . ‘ Fort Smith, Ark 
San Antonio, Texas ‘ 2. Group VII (50,000 : Gadsden, Ala 
San Diego, Calif 5. Atlantic City, N. J 
Atlanta, Ga ’ Aurora, Ul 
Memphis, Tenn is Sioux Falls, §. D 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Mt. Vernon, N 
Dubuque, lowa 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Richmond, Calif 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Johnstown, Pa 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Evanston, Il 
Durham, N. ¢ 


. Sioux City, lowa 


Pw ww NN Ny he te 


a> 


Group VIII ( 
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Billings, Mont 

Palo Alto, Calif 
Plainfield, N. J 
LaCrosse, Wis 
University City, Me 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Bloomington, Ind 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Wausau, Wis 
Burlington, lowa 
Alliance, Ohio 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Fitchburg, Mass 

New Kensington, Pa. 
Belmont, Mass 
Colorado Spgs., Colo 
Elkhart, Ind 
Independence, Mo 
Moline, Ill 
Middletown, Ohio 
Boise, Idaho 

West Hartford, Conn 
East Hartford, Conn 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Chicopee, Mass 

. Danville, Va 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
. Seratford, Conn. 

40. Galesburg, Ill 


Honolulu, T. 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 17 
Norfolk, Va 10 
Fort Worth, Texas is 
Providence, R. | i 
Toledo, Ohio 24 
Richmond, Va Lakewood, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y } Kalamazoo, Mich 
Dayton, Ohi 26 33 2.2 12.5 New Rochelle, N. Y 
Omaha, Net ) 2 : Lancaster, Pa 

All cities in tl : ‘ Springfield, Il 
Syracuse, N. Y 17 ‘ ! Pueblo, Colo 

Akron, Ohio 5 ) 2 Wheeling, W. Va 
Worcester, Mass 2 Pontiac, Mich 

St. Paul, Minn j ‘ Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla : 5 2.4 ? Davenport, 

Long Beach, Calif » 15 2 Alexandria, 
Birmingham, Ala | Greensboro, N 
Tampa, Pla 5 ‘ ? 2 Columbia, 5. € 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Springfield, Ohio 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Glendale, Calif 
Burbank, Calif 
Fresno, Calif 6 ° 2. Muncie, Ind 
Berkeley, Calif 1 . 14. Covington, Ky 

Little Rock, Ark Stockton, Calif, 
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Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


problem, the Governor pointed out, is 
to find a way of educating the 15 per 
cent who are unsafe drivers 
Too many motorists are interested 
only in the calculated risk of being ar 
rested for a traffic violation,” he said 
instead of considering the calculated 
risk of becoming an accident victim 
When drivers weigh their chances of 
getting killed or injured in a crash, 
rather than the of getting 
caught by a trafhe officer, we find a 


chances 


new pattern of courteous, careful driv 
ing has been established 

Governor Langlie also urged the 
to find way to fit 
tingly reward the good drivers—the 
85 per cent. The Community Action 
15-cent assess 
ment on each vehicle licensed by the 
State to support the Washington State 
Safety Council and urged necessary 


Conterence some 


Committee called for a 


legislative action to bring this about 


Sioux Falls Traffic Record 


Saturday, Nov. 6, the city of 
Falls, S. D completed a full 
trafic death, the first 
death-free year in its trafic history and 


On 
Sioux 
year without a 
the third straight year the record has 
shown improvement 


Mayor Fay Wheeldon and Chief of 
Police K. B, Chamberlain joined the 
safety officers and 
Manager bus Feay, in congratulating 
the citizens the deathless year 
Mayor Wheeldon praised the fine co 
operation of various agencies and par 
ticularly the work of the Sioux Falls 
Safety Council 


local council, its 


on 


New Haven Award Plan 


The New (Conn.) Safety 
Council has adopted an award plan 
to present a “Certificate of Meritorious 
Service” any emergency act that 
results in saving a life. The first award 
was given on Nov. 24 to Roy Snyder, 
a pupil at Sheridan Junior High 
School, for saving the life of a five 
year old boy, when the youngster’s 
clothing caught fire. Young Snyder 
wrapped the boy in his own coat and 
extinguished the flames. The presenta 
tion ceremonies were held at the school 
where the young hero is a student 


Haven 


for 


Fresno's Record Ends 


Fresno's deathless day traffic record 
came to a close on December 1, when 
a 73-year-old pedestrian died of in 
juries aidoiond in late November 


The record ended on the 349th con- 
secutive day and cut off the hope of 
public officials, safety council officers, 
and members and citizens generally, 
that a goal of 355 deathless days 
could be reached. Had this been real 
ized it would have set a new deathless 
day record for cities in the 100,000 
200,000 population group 

In mid-October when 300 days had 
been reached, the Fresno County Safety 
Council promoted a “400 Club” for 
motorists as something to shoot for 
The 
ol 


inference was that with a record 
100 days without a traffic death, 


Fresno motorists would then be among 
the nation's “safety elite.” 


Chain Calls for "S-D Day” 


Manager Jim Worsham of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Safety Council, Inc., 
borrowing a good idea from none 
other than President Eisenhower, 
urged all safety council members and 
every interested in safety to 
telephone at least five friends, remind 
them about S-D Day and urge them to 
drive with particular care and caution 
during the 24-hour period on Decem- 
ber 15. “Please do this on the night 
before S-D Day,” the Council urged, 
“for the life you may save can be 
your friend’s—-or even your own.” 


citizen 


MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Thirty-two states reported for nine months, 4 for eight months, 1 for five | 
months, and 1 state reported only one month 
tics, injuries dropped 1 per cent from last year, deaths were down 5 per cent 


| 
Based on these scattered statis- 


Differences between the death and injury figures probably reflect one of two | 


things; either a change in the extent of reporting this year from last, or in the | 


frequency of injuries and deaths 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 
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% Changes 
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One in a Million 


From Page 7 
system for control of drivers, I think 
we will bring about a still better class 
of drivers 

Mention of driver control brings to 
mind the need for a lot more knowl- 
edge of human behavior. It has been 
found that people generally drive as 
they live. We need more research 
dealing with the human factor in 
traffic accidents. I believe research in 
this field will increase 

7. Legislative Support. As state 
legislatures are made more aware of 
safety problems, and as —_ opinion 
becomes more vocal in demanding im 
provement, I predict great strides for- 
ward in obtaining laws and budget 
needed to do a proper job in traffic 
safety. Laws are bask to traffic safety 


a a a oe ee oe a a 


Why are there so many charac- 
ters who use six-syllable words to 
try and explain the one-syllable 


things like-—wife, child, trust, love, 


joy, hope, faith and God? 


i ee ok OS Te me. AS Oe oe 


They define and assign responsibility 
and provide the authority and funds 
with which official departments and 
agencies carry out their traffic safety 
functions. Laws provide for proper 
control over the use of motor vehicles, 
streets and highways 
the responsibility and privileges of the 
individwal in use of the motor vehicle 


and spell out 


Underlying all these considerations 
of course, is the economic health of 
the nation. Just possibly, the elimina 
tion of a large part of overtime pay, 
plus job losses in some areas, may 
have had an effect on those to whom 
a fine previously didn’t mean too 
much. 

It was my privilege to direct the 
recently completed comprehensive 
study of state functions in highway 
safety for the State of North Dakota 
It was the first such study by any state, 
directing primary attention to what the 
legislature could do to improve the 
traffic safety situation 


I am not going to review that study 
and its findings and recommendations, 
but I mention it as an example of in 
creasing legislative interest in the 
trafic safety problem. The North Da 
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kota study was made at the request of 
the Legislative Research Committee 


As other state legislatures take the 
initiative in determining their traffic 
safety needs, and act to meet them, 
we can expect much more effective 
official trafic safety programs 


We could go on listing factors that 
will contribute to the objective traffic 
death rate of three per 100 million 
vehicle miles. The ones discussed, 
however, I believe to be the most 
important ones. 


We have experienced much im 
provement in our street and highway 
system over the years. We must a 
knowledge this, even though we re 
ognize that more must be done before 
our highway system is adequate 

Vehicle improvement, I think, goes 
almost without saying. Certainly, the 
automotive engineer, through annual 
improvements, has been able to keep 
far ahead of our highway develop 
ments, has been setting a tough pace 
for even our new model drivers being 


produced by our high schools 


But the key to traffic safety is the 
driver—and in the promise of today’s 
driving performance I place most hope 
for a much safer tomorrow. Our driv- 
ers are doing an excellent job. But, I 
believe, over the next 10 years they 
will do an even better one. THE END 


Project to Aid Cities With 
Transportation Problem 


A program to eliminate trafhic con- 
gestion, to improve street conditions, 
and to better mass transportation serv 
ices in cities of all sizes throughout 
the country has gotten under way 
under auspices of the National Com 
mittee on Urban Transportation 


This program is the first concerted, 
nation-wide effort of its kind. It is 
aimed at helping cities get the facts 
needed to properly determine the 
urban transportation 
systems, to plan realistic programs 
to overcome these deficiencies, and 


deficiencies of 


to present clear statements of needs to 
legislative bodies and the public 





of conditions. 


companies, col 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
feese and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. |t has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD -~ 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 

















Prevent Accidents with 


DAY-GLO’ 


N 
Safety Flags 


VISIBILITY 
means 


SAFETY 


These Brilliant 
Safety Flags 


are ideal for: 


“Crossing Guards” 
for School Safety Patrols 


Highway Departments 
Road Contractors 
Public Utilities 

Airport Ground Hazards 


PROPERTIES OF THE FLAGS: 


DAY-GLO® Neon Red 
100% INGRAIN NYLON 
Fluorescent and Iridescent 
Visible for Long Distances 


Rugged and Durable 
Outdoors 


Nothing Else Like lt 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE FLAG 


EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Vogue TextilesInc. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 








One Way to Handle Repeaters 


From Page 13 


accidents will reveal a pattern of a 
specific type of driving error—follow- 
ing too closely, failure to yield right 
of way at intersections, etc. If so, 
an educational effort may correct it 
Sometimes disturbances of a personal 
nature, involving family relationships, 
financial problems, etc., are respon 
sible for a rash of accidents. These 
things may be discovered in talks 
with the driver and corrected 


However, in most cases, no apparent 
cause can be developed, and the driver 
himself will not be able to offer much 
help. The purpose of this step is to 
develop this information and apply 
remedial measures. This effort should 
not be slighted in actual practice. We 
are not going into detail about this 
here, for it is a separate subject in 
itself 


Step 4 should be handled by asking 
the driver to take a week or two to 
think about his problem and to pre 
pare a written reply to the following 


I. State any comments, or 


theories why his driving performance 


reasons 


is substandard 

Il. Develop a goal of performance for 
the future. Management should not 
accept a goal which is considerably 
short of average driver performance 
In our example, the average is 43.25 
years, and a goal of less than ap 
proximately 2.5 years without acci 
dent would not involve enough im 
provement 


Step 5 requires the driver to do 
some serious thinking about his fu- 
ture. The driver should answer the 
following as part III of his written 
reply: 

Ill. Suggest the action the company 
should take if the goal is reached or 
if it is not reached. The following 
possibilities should be covered 
A. If driver reaches goal. Action is 

obvious-—the driver goes off pro 

bation and continues as a regu 

lar employee 

If driver fails to reach the goal 

In this case the following should 

be reviewed 

1. Transfer to another job. The 
driver should state what kind 
of a job he thinks he could 
perform safely and what his 
safety performance goal in the 
new job should be. He should 
state also what action the 
company should take if he 
fails to reach it. The driver 
will have to agree to the ob 
vious limitations of this sug- 
gestion, if it is at all accep 
table to the company, such as 
availability of the job, pay 
scale changes, etc 
Resignation, This is the only 
other alternative to transfer or 


improvement that manage 
ment should accept. By hav 
ing it clearly decided and 
agreed to beforehand, most 
difficulties are avoided 
In the second meeting with the 
driver, the company and the driver 
will review his written comments and 
suggestions and decide definitely on 
the future course of action 


In the third meeting, the driver 
will either have reached his goal, will 
be transferred to a different kind of 
work (presumably less hazardous to 
himself and others), or will resign 


Our plan should result in improve 
ment of the repeater situation in any 
company. It is recognized that im- 
provement or transfer are constructive 
steps and that resignation is not 
However, a company that makes such 
an effort to help a driver (emphasiz- 
ing Item 3) and then has to let the 
driver resign can still feel they have 
fulfilled their obligation to society 


THE END 





ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. (Reverse side of #1 sec- 
tion contains replica of modern 4 
lane highway.) 
Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 
Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22” 
long .. are ' 
Brief Case Style, 9 wide x 
14” long 4.95 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 
Box 1142 
‘Trenton, N. J. 


$7.95 


Dept. P-1 
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Traffic Fellowships 


RESIDENT STANLEY HOPE of Esso Safety Foundation gives 

$7,500 check to Chancellor Henry Heald, of New York University, 
for annual Esso Traffic Safety Fellowships 

Reading from left to right are Deans Ernest Melby and Paul A 
McGhee, New York University; President Hope; 
Heald; Vice Chancellor David D 
Foundation ; Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education 


Henry; John J. Hall, Esso Safety 


This grant of $7,500 by Esso is for $2,000 Fellow ships to be awarded 
in traffic safety for work begun September 1, 1954, and ending in 
June, 1955, at the Center for Safety Education, New York University 


Chancellor Henry 








Calling All 
Safety Engineers 


From Page 17 

Pennsylvania system had been gradu 
ally built up and strengthened over 
a 20-year period. The first few tests 
in the southern state, under Pennsyl 
vania standards, indicated that an 
alarming percentage of vehicles would 
have to go into dry-dock or onto the 
junk heap. It was a repair-man’s 
dream of paradise, but the public 
wouldn't stand for it. So the whole 
inspection system was re-evaluated 


A new inspection system should be 
set up with relatively modest stand 
ards. These can be raised, year by 
year, and new requirements added 
until the desired level of performance 
1s reached 

I am well aware that there are 
experts at work on the problem. The 
President's Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety is perhaps the most 
illustrious of these groups, but there 
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are many others which have made and 
are making valuable contributions. My 
purpose is merely to underscore the 
similarity between the problems en 
countered in traffic safety and those 
that have been met—and solved 
in the field of industrial safety 


I would like to suggest that indus 


trial safety engineers have a special 
competence and, as good citizens, a 
special responsibility to bring that 
competenc e to bear upon a real and 


urgent civic problem—traffic safety 
THE END 


Small manufacturing plants may be 
friendly places to work but the big ones 
are safer, according to the National Safety 
Council 

Accident Facts the Council's statistical 
yearbook, shows that the average injury 
rates for smaller plants is substantially 
higher than that for the larger plants 
Plants employing fewer than 500 workers 
average two to three time J many acci 
lents as those with 1,000 or more em 
ployees 





Be Ready 


for 
Any Emergency 


At a Second’s Notice 


In your traffic patrol 


cars have a 


Stephenson 
Minuteman 
Resuscitator 


as a part of your 


First Aid Equipment 


Stephenson “Minuteman” 
Kesuscitator is your best in- 
surance in all emergencies 


involving respiration. 





Three machines in one 


Resuscitator 
Inhalator 
Aspirator 


(weighs only 28 pounds) 





Write today for demonstration 
without obligation, or for 


pamphlet 8-201 


260 Bank / ? wie arey 
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Makers of the Harger Drunkometer for 
determination of intoxication by analy 
ele of breath, 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Cataflex Reflective Coating Sign 
Kits: A new catalog sheet describes 
Cataflex high intensity reflective coat- 
ing kits. ese kits provide an inex- 
pensive, easy-to-use method for reflec- 
torizing of lictwey warnings, street 
signs, and lettering and danger mark- 
ings on truck bodies, Cataphote Cor- 
poration, 

2. X-73 Chemical Pellets for Ice 
and Snow Removal: A new catalo 
sheet illustrates and describes X-7: 
Chemical Pellets for ice and snow re- 
moval, The bulletin describes applica- 
tion methods and expected results, 
particularly emphasizing the impor- 
tance of “Phosite,” a rust inhibitor 
and heat-retaining agent. Also in- 
cluded is a list of typical users. 
Monroe Company 

3. Folding Stretcher: Pamphlet fea- 
tures a folding stretcher and acces- 


sories as complete emergency unit, 
Can be used as splint, and has attach- 
ments which allow for traction, permit 
application of Eve method of resusci- 
tation, and body piaape for raising 


victim out of enclosed places. Uses 
of unit pictured and explained. Med- 
ford Manufacturing Company. 

4. Driver Training and Testing: 
Catalog of devices and visual aids for 
over-the-road and in-plant drivers. 
Includes psychophysical testing equip- 
ment for reaction time, depth percep- 
tion, visual acuity, field of vision and 
color recognition. Also shown are 
stopping distance meters, safety 
awards, traffic slide rules, training 
boards, ete. Porto Clinic Instruments, 
Ine. 

5. Automatic Regulated Tourniquet: 
This one-page bulletin illustrates and 
describes an automatic tourniquet for 
emergency use. Specifications are in- 
cluded. lastantiy stops the flow of 
blood and maintains a regulated uni- 
form squeeze of the correct pressure, 
and can be self-applied by the injured 
person, Robbins Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 
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426 WN. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ti, tM, 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Bear Manufacturing Co. 

Graubards 

Intoximeter Assoc. 

Magno Safe-T Board 

National Safety Council 
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Sales-Aid Co, 
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Publish Third 
Edition of “Here's How" 


A thousand and one trafhc safety 
ideas have been gathered together in 
one volume — the third edition of 
“Here's How,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


The third volume in the “Here’s 
How’ seties is unique in that it does 
not repeat any of the ideas or projects 
described in the first two editions, 
Most of the material is adaptable for 
use in home, farm, school, and indus- 
trial accident prevention programs. 

The 34 chapters of traffic safety 
ideas and programs include special ref.- 
erence to a promotions, church 
and college safety activities, commer- 
cial vehicle projects and courtesy pro- 
grams, teen-age safety projects, speed 
control plans, and radio and TV pro- 
grams. 

There are also chapters on traffic 
signs and signals, night driving, holi- 
day accident prevention, outdoor ad- 
vertising, driver education ideas, en- 
gineering and enforcement. 

A ya ial chapter on military projects 
is included. 

“Here's How” is a must for the 
safety library of every safety council 
and for all those concerned with pro- 
moting safety projects. Copies are 
available on written request. Address 
your communications to Richard O. 
Bennett, National Association of Au- 
tomotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
iil 


Crash Victims 
Remain on Musters 

Corpus Christi (Texas) Naval Air 
Station has come up with a dramatic 
method of hammering home the trag- 
edy of traffic death. 


The plan, initiated by a Navy civil- 
ian employee active in Naval Re- 
serve affairs, is borrowed from an old 
French Army custom. When a member 
of the NAS staff loses his or her life 
in a traffic accident, their names are 
carried on the muster rolls for a period 
of six months. At each muster, the 
name is called as if the individual 
were still assigned to the unit. After 
a suitable pause, a designated member 
of the crew reports for the missing 
person in the following manner: ‘‘Sea- 
man John Doe was killed in a traffic 
accident on Highway 22 on the 15th 
of January.” 

Credit for the idea is given Fred 
Torrence, civilian editor of the Beam, 
USNAC newspaper, and a veteran of 
World Wars I and II. He was re- 
minded of the custom of the French 
regiment which so honored one of its 
heroes. Although killed in the Na- 
poleonic wars, his mame was still 
called at each muster of the regiment. 
The honor man of the regiment by 
custom, still responds with a word of 
praise for the old warrior. 

Robert B, Anderson, deputy secre- 
tary of Defense, liked the idea so 
much, he passed it down to all com- 
mands for use wherever feasible. 


Traffic Course for 
East Coast Police 


Policemen in the Eastern states will 
have a chance to get two weeks of 
specialized training in traffic law en- 
forcement this February at Northeast- 
ern University in Boston. 

The course is designed for super- 
visory police personnel, who will 
study ways of improving the enforce- 
ment of trafic laws in their commu- 
nities. 

It will be presented Feb, 28 to 
Mar. 11 by the Northeastern Univer- 
sity School of Business, in cooperation 
with the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University. 


Carl G. Seashore to 
Riss and Company Post 

Carl G. Seashore, industrial con- 
sultant, has been appointed director 
of industrial relations for Riss and 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Seashore was formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of Pennsylvania State 
College. He is a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and 
chairman of the Highway Committee 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
He has served on the Highway Safety 
Research Committee of the National 
Research Council. 
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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


Fes name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot 
the head off a running quail by the time she was 


twelve years old, 


Onee. at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, she knocked the ashes off a cigaret while 


he was holding it in his mouth, 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 


of their long lives. 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother 

not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 


Sure Shot.” the immortal Annie Oakley, 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very 
spirit ol pe rsonal independence. That spirit is just 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is 
among the great assets of out pe ople and our nation. 
And it is one very great reason why our country’s 
S gs Bonds I he 
aving sonds are perhaps the finest investment in 


the Wol ld today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your 
personal independence and your family’s se urity, 


by buying Bonds regularly starting now! 
* a 


It’s actually easy to save money when you 
buy United Stat l Savings Bonds 
through the tilor } 7 ving Plan 
where you wo 7 gn an application 
at your pay othee ving 1s 
done for you. And the Be nu receive will 
interest at the oO per year, 

long a 19 

Sign up today! 

if you join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan 


for your own security—and your country’s, too— 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


nm with ie 
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You can speak with confidence when you recommend that Weaver Auto- 
matic Brake Testing Equipment be included in any program you sponsor 
for the Official Inspection of safety factors of cars, trucks and buses. 


Weaver Brake Testers are used throughout the world for Official Vehicle 
Inspections because they permit faster, more accurate checking, and offer 
longer operating life. 

As vehicles are driven over tread plates and stopped, the Weaver Brake 
Tester automatically records the braking energy of each wheel, and the 
degree of brake equalization, The condition is visually shown by the height 
of colored liquid against calibrated gauges in 4 glass tubes, or may be per- 
manently recorded on a test card. 

Weaver Safety Lane Equipment is used in all types of Official Inspection 
Stations — state owned and operated . . . municipally operated . . . or where 
automobile dealers and repair shops are the approved method of checking. 
It is extensively used also by shops handling corrective service. Consult 
Weaver today for full details on a proven inspection program that works. 
No cost or obligation. 


WEAVER 
SAFETY LANE 
EQUIPMENT 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Head- fits all motor vehicle 


light Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, 


and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. . safety inspection programs 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Yeors 





